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PREFACE 



... In any case, objetive minds do not exist outside 
culture, so we must make the best of our ineluctable 
embedding. 

Stephen Jay Gould, 
Time's Arrow, Time's Cycle (1987:7). 


S ince the early sixteenth century, when the Spanish chroniclers 
recorded the aboriginal myths of origin and described the 
ancient monuments of the Andes, Tiwanaku achieved a 
prominent position in the study of ancient South American civilization. 
The earliest witnesses of pre-Inka architecture were puzzled by its 
magnitude and complexity, an extraordinary legacy that stood silent in 
the profoundness of antiquity. 

The defeat of the Inka, in the hands of a few Spanish soldiers, 
in 1532, opened a new chapter in the history of mankind. Although 
earlier discoveries in Asia and Central America had bewildered 
European western civilization, showing that human nature 
transcended European models, the richness and diversity of the 
natural resources and the cultural achievements in the Andean and 
Amazonian regions dwarfed the standards of imagination. Francisco 
Pizarro. the famed conquistador, launched extensive and venturesome 
expeditions to all corners of the Inka dominion, or Tawantinsuyu. 
Included among the early adventurers were notable observers. 
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namely the chroniclers, who recapitulated in their texts the nature of 
indigenous people, their lives and their customs. A great deal of what 
we know about Inka lifestyle, for example, is revealed in the writings 
of these eminent individuals. 

Pedro Cieza de Leon, a young soldier that accompanied 
Pizarro and visited Tiwanaku (Tiaguanaco) in 1549, wrote the first 
accounts concerning the ancient ruins and the myths of the natives. 
The legends recounted upon the primordial role of Tiwanaku in their 
ancient past. How ancient? At that point in time, nor Cieza de Leon 
nor his native informants could determine the antiquity of Tiwanaku. 
However, one thing was obvious : The ruins were proof of an older 
culture that had achieved high standards of architectural planning and 
an intricate system of labour, necessary to build such colossal 
buildings. The numerous descriptions and speculations that followed 
Cieza de Leon's writings, nonetheless, put a shroud of mystery above 
the material remains of ancient Tiwanaku. 

During this century, the systematic and methodological 
approaches of science have improved our understanding of 
Tiwanaku's genuine historical significance. Notwithstanding, the 
archaeological investigation of one of the most notable and influential 
cultural manifestations of the prehispanic Andes has yet to appeal to a 
wider audience, both at the national and the international levels. 

Opinions, beliefs, and interpretations concerning culture 
change cannot digress from the social milieu in which they emerge. In 
that sense, explanations about the origin, development and collapse of 
ancient civilizations will always represent the historical context of 
human's perception of the past. A number of factors converge to 
provide a singular view of antiquity in a particular, historical period; 
these images and reconstructions of the past are created and 
reproduced with specific ideological purposes in the present. 
Paradigms develop to provide the foundations of cultural identity and, 
therefore, constitute strategic cultural components in present day 
political scenarios. 
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Today, when categories such as "ethnic" are saturating 
political discourses, one finds that claims about ancestry become 
extremely difficult to legitimize. How can "ethnic" groups, say located 
in the Tiwanaku Valley, claim that their ancestors, some 5000 years 
ago, had rights to the same territory, spoke the same language, shared 
the same culture, and worshiped the environment? How can 
"ethnicity" be defined in terms of historical processes? Is "ethnicity" a 
useful historical category, or just a fashionable, political cliche that is 
used in specific power struggles? Are "civilized" peoples "ethnic"? 
These are some of the questions that a critical approach to 
understanding the past must address in order to provide a more 
substantiated view of the dynamics of change. 

Prehispanic Andean society evolved from a complex mosaic of 
social relationships, articulating multiple resource zones and intricate 
social productive units. The development of powerful, pan-Andean 
polities, alternated in time and space with regional autonomies, 
characterized an important chapter of Andean history, challenging 
archaeological investigations for decades (Willey 1991). 
Archaeological data from Tiwanaku contribute to our understanding 
of such phenomena. In that sense, there is a unique opportunity to 
evaluate a suite of models that interpret cultural historical evolution 
from various perspectives. 

As far as Tiwanaku's origin is concerned, there are still many 
questions that remain unresolved. Why Tiwanaku (the site) was 
constructed in that particular spot in the valley, for example, is one of 
the uncertain matters. Archaeological research during the last two 
decades, nonetheless, has contributed significantly to this topic, 
particularly at demonstrating the vast cultural diversity that existed 
prior to the emergence of Tiwanaku, and how these differences 
actually advanced to the development of an integrated and hegemonic 
polity. These studies have also expanded our view of Tiwanaku's 
organization, influence, and eventual collapse. 
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While most investigators have structured their interpretations 
around a conventional theoretical framework, I have attempted to 
provide an alternative way of understanding Tiwanaku's emergence 
and hierarchical organization, its development, and its disintegration. 
This alternative is based on a careful reading of the ethnohistorical and 
ethnographic documents that describe and explain how the history of 
social, economic, and political organization in the southern Andes has 
evolved during the last 500 years. Most researchers of the history of 
Andean society, in fact, argue that many of the traditional elements 
that constituted precolumbian Andean institutions have survived the 
test of time and conquest (Bouysse-Cassagne 1987; Platt 1987). 

Some chronicles, in conjunction with early colonial 
administrative surveys, provide important data for understanding 
regional polities. The syntheses of these texts, selected ethnographic 
data, and structural symbolic analyses have become critical and 
pertinent sources of information with respect to pre-Inka polities in the 
Titicaca Basin and adjacent regions (Bastien 1978; Bouysse-Cassagne 
1987; Harris 1987; Izko 1992; Saignes 1983; Platt 1987; Wachtel 1986). 
These works grant portentous frames of reference concerning pre-Inka 
society, and, as such, deserve to be evaluated archaeologically. 

This book constitutes a source of reference and a guide for 
those interested in ancient Tiwanaku. It is not limited to a description 
of the civic-ceremonial site. It constitutes a handbook that 
encompasses a larger, contextual body of information that includes the 
natural setting of Tiwanaku's core territory, the ancient organization of 
settlement, the history of research and intellectual development 
(myths, history, and science), and the challenges for future studies. 
More than just a guide to the ruins, this book ought to enrich the 
reader's understanding of the processes that shaped Andean 
civilization in the Titicaca Basin, its singular characteristics, and its 
significance in modem day society. Moreover, it ought to show how 
systematic archaeological research has expanded our understanding of 
ancient Tiwanaku, and how important it is to encourage further 
scientific work. 
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PARTI 

1 THE NATURAL SCENARIO OF THE 

TIWANAKU VALLEY 



T he Tiwanaku Valley, in its scenic perspective, presents a broad 
landscape (Figure 1.1). Three outstanding features can be 
readily discerned. The first one, and most prominent, is the valley's 
floor that extends from east to west and forms an undulated surface, 
covered with grassy vegetation. Occasionally, one finds small hills that 
protrude to the surface, breaking the monotonous scenario. The 
second major feature is shaped by the mountainous bodies that confine 
the area of the valley. The majestic peaks and contrasting soil colors of 
the southern mountain chain amplify vertically the semblance of the 
valley, while the chain of hills to the north, dissected by numerous 
quebradas (dry washes), presents a more relaxed scenario. Finally, the 
third feature is composed of the piedmont. Both, the foothills of the 
southern and the northern chains, provide a singular incline to the 
sides of the valley. 

These three features were broadly outlined in the mid 1960's 
(Bolsi 1966) and served, also, to characterize the general perception of 
the Andean high plateau, or altiplano. Seen as a cold, arid, and a 
virtually sterile region, the altiplano could hardly have been conceived 
as the core area of an ancient civilization. Following this line of logic, 
Tiwanaku was interpreted as an isolated, vacant prehispanic 
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pilgrimage center. During the last two decades, however, new 
discoveries of extensive, ancient agricultural landscapes in the 
altiplano have provided important clues with respect to intensive, 
productive strategies that prevailed during precolumbian times. These 
data have changed the manner in which archaeologists interpret, 
today, the emergence and development of complex economic, social, 
and political systems in the high Andes. 

The Tiwanaku Valley is located in the northern sector of the 
altiplano. It covers approximately 560 km^ and lays at an altitude of 
3812 m, some 11,436 feet above sea level. The mountains to the south 
reach much higher elevations, establishing a significant gradient in 
terms of microenvironmental niches. As shown in Figure 1.2, the 
valley is much wider to the west, reaching some 18 km in width, while 
to the east, it narrows down to the point where the northern serrama 
and the southern mountain chain join together. 

The northern hills of the Tiwanaku Valley consist of a large 
deposit of conglomerate that originated in the Cordillera Real during 
the geological period known as the Tertiary, between 5 and 1.7 million 
years ago. It runs approximately 150 kilometers long in a NW-SE 
direction. Although it is manifested in various areas of the altiplano, 
this geological formation, in the Tiwanaku Valley, consists of large 
cobbles and gravel within a matrix of sand and clay. The cobbles are 
generally of quartz and quartzite, raw materials that were utilized in 
the past for the manufacture of artifacts. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of this formation is the presence of numerous quehradas, 
or dry washes, which developed as a result of differential erosional 
processes. 

The southern sector of the Tiwanaku Valley is delimited by a 
chain of mountains that incorporate various geological formations. 
These formations constitute an anticline of considerable height, whose 
origin goes back to at least 5 million years ago. The sediments, in 
general, are not well consolidated. Metamorphic rocks, such as green 
lutites, as well as sedimentary rocks, such as sandstones, are abundant 
in the area. Sandstone was extensively utilized in the prehispanic past 
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TYPES OF ROCKS THAT WERE UTILIZED IN TIWANAKU FOR 
ARCHITECTURE AND STELAE CARVING, SOME 1.500 YEARS AGO 



ANDESITE : Volcanic rock that was brought from the Copacabana and Yunguyo 
Peninsulas, some 60 km to the northwest. It is not certain whether some of the 
andesite blocks were brought as carved pieces or as ''pre-forms" that were later 
sculpted at Tiwanaku itself. There is evidence of a large causeway that may 
have connected a disembarking area, close to Lake Titicaca, with an ancient 
road that, in turn, may have led to Tiwanaku. The large blocks may have been 
pushed to Tiwanaku using wooden logs, as rolling devices. 



SANDSTONE : Sedimentary rock that was brought from outcrops in the 
southern mountains of the Tiwanaku Valley. These blocks were cut from the 
larger lithic protrusions by using special techniques. Small, alternate depressions, 
set in a straight line, were first made, forming a "cutting vector". Then, a hard 
blow on the edge of the vector separated the selected block from the outcrop. 









BASALT : Volcanic rock that was brought, most likely, from outcrops in the 
Cordillera Occidental, to the west. This is a tough rock ; nonetheless, it was 
used for the carving of monoliths, hoes, and axes. 


IGNIMBRITE : This 
constitutes a soft volcanic 
rock, somewhat whitish in 
color. It appears that this 
material had a limited use in 
Tiwanaku, mainly for 
carving tenon-heads, such as 
the ones that border the 
interior of the Semi¬ 
subterranean Temple. 
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for the manufacture of stelae and as building blocks for architectural 
complexes. 

The Tiwanaku River flows across the valley floor and in 
parallel fashion to the mountains, emptying its waters into Lake 
Titicaca. Located between the Cordillera Real to the east, and the 
Cordillera Occidental to the west. Lake Titicaca is the most extensive 
body of water in South America. At an elevation of about 3810 m a.s.L, 
it covers an area of about 8559 km^. Lake Titicaca is divided into two 
distinct sectors (Figure 1.3): The Lago Mayor, also referred to as 
Chucuito, Lago Grande, or ''big lake"; and the Lago Menor, also referred 
to as Lago Chico, or "small lake". 

The Lago Chico is also called Wihaimarka, which means 
"desiccated town" in the local Aymara language. The upper, northern 
sector (Lago Mayor) covers some 7131 km^ with a maximum depth of 
284 meters, while the lower, southern portion (Lago Menor) has 
approximately 1428 km^, with a maximum depth of 42 meters; the area 
of the lake that lies adjacent to the Tiwanaku Valley averages just five 
meters in depth (Boulange and Aquize Jaen 1981). 

The lake is a tectonic depression that formed during the end 
of the Tertiary, as a result of the uplift of the Cordillera Oriental and 
the sinking of the interandean zone to the west. Some 200,000 years 
ago, water began to fill this depression. This Pleistocene lake was first 
identified by Bowman (1916) and is referred to as Lake Ballivian 
(Figure 1.4). Seemingly, it covered some 13,000 km^ and its water level 
stood approximately 50 meters higher than the present level of Lake 
Titicaca. 


Approximately 25,000 years ago, a second lacustrian event was 
marked by the development of Lake Minchin. A third event was 
represented by Lake Tauca, around 12,000 years ago. By the end of the 
Pleistocene, some 10,000 years ago. Lake Tauca's level dropped 
considerably, due to an opening in the southeastern sector, giving, 
more or less, its shape to what is referred today as Lake Titicaca. At the 
beginning of the Holocene, Lake Titicaca was about eight meters above 
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its current level. Since then, its level has swayed in a range between 
3808 and 3815 m a.s.L Cyclical fluctuations, nonetheless, can be con¬ 
siderable. Ahlfeld and Branisa (1960) reported a 5.2 m decline for the 
1933-1943 period, while in 1986 the lake rose three meters, flooding 
adjacent areas up to five kilometers inland. 

In sum, there is great contrast between the north and the south 
sides of the valley, between the area close to Lake Titicaca, to the west, 
and the narrow passage, to the east, between the alluvial plain of the 
Tiwanaku River and the foothills of the southern mountain range. 
Within the confines of the valley, and on the basis of previous geomor- 
phological studies (Perez Valencia 1984), seven, distinct microenviron¬ 
mental categories have been defined; here, I will simply summarize the 
general characteristics of each microenvironment. 

Upper Colluvium Zone (UCZ) 

This zone is located in the northern hills, between approxi¬ 
mately 3975 m a.s.L and 4100 m a.s.L (Figure 1.5). The area is exten¬ 
sively intersected by steep and narrow quebradas (dry washes). The 
soils of the geological formation contain large amounts of gravel and 
are not used for agriculture. The slopes are generally steep, and, due 
to extensive erosion, the soils are extremely shallow. The vegetation is 
scarce and is composed mainly of deciduous shrubs and grasses. 

Lower Colluvium Zone (LCZ) 

This area is characterized by colluvial fans, which are inter¬ 
sected by the quebradas of the Upper Colluvium Zone (UCZ). These 
quebradas, however, are much wider in this area, and, during the rainy 
season, they become true streams, transporting gravel, sand and mud. 
The soils of the colluvial fans are deep and fertile (Figure 1.6). 

Springs and Grass Zone (SGZ) 

The soils in this zone are deep and contain a large percentage 
of clay. The microenvironment is characterized by marshy areas and 
grass, as it is in the flat pampa (Figure 1.7). The sectors that are cov- 
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grass, as it is in the flat pampa (Figure 1.7). The sectors that are covered 
with tall grass are more extensive in areas further away from the 
lacustrine plain. 

Alluvial Plain (AP) 

This zone covers both banks of the Tiwanaku River. Periodic 
flooding has accumulated loamy clays and sand on both sides of the 
river, yet in an uneven fashion. Weaker geological sectors have 
allowed the river to meander. The section where the river empties into 
Lake Titicaca is characterized by an extensive, flat area (Figure 1.8). 
Most of this zone is almost devoid of vegetation. In the lower valley, 
the alluvial plain itself is a topographic monotonous terrain with few 
spots of low graminoid growth. 

Lake Zone (LZ) 

The extension of this zone is highly variable, depending upon 
the fluctuations in lake level. Periodic floods have destabilizing 
consequences in the ecology of the immediate area. The soils are 
composed of a loamy sand and clay, and contain a substantial amount 
of salts. These conditions do not allow for the development of a 
continuous vegetation cover (Figure 1.9). 

Terrace Zone (TZ) 

The large area that this zone covers, approximately 24 km^, is 
extraordinary, considering the fact that it is mostly the result of human 
modification of the hillslopes (Figure 1.10). The soils are mainly 
composed of a silt loam and are extensively used for agriculture. The 
terraces, per se, however, date to prehispanic times and are not 
maintained or constructed today. Another characteristic of this area is 
the number of springs that run parallel or across the terrace fields. 
These springs originate in rainfall collection pockets high up in the 
mountains and provide water rear-round. 

Intermontane Zone (IZ) 

This zone comprises the territory above 4100 meters which, in 
general, marks the upper limit for agriculture today. The area is 
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primarily grassland and is used exclusively as grazing ground (Figure 

1 . 11 ). 

Climate 

Although ongoing paleoclimatic research has provided some 
preliminary results (Binford and Brenner 1987), climatic changes that 
took place in the southeastern sector of the Titicaca Basin during the 
Holocene have not yet been extensively documented. On the basis of 
preliminary sedimentological and paleontological research that was 
carried out in the Lago Menor, it has been established that prior to 7700 
years ago the level of the lake was higher than today (Wirrmann and 
Oliveira Almeida 1987). After 7700 B.P., until 3650 B.P., there was a 
gradual but continuous decrease; the lake level was depressed by some 
50 meters; this phenomenon is attributed to global warming trends. 

Because of its proximity to Lake Titicaca, the Tiwanaku Valley 
experiences higher temperatures and humidity than other areas in the 
Bolivian altiplano. In the Koppen system, the climate is listed as 
"temperate with dry winter," and bears the acronym Cwb. 
Meteorological data show two distinct annual seasons: From 
November to April there is the rainy season; precipitation fluctuates 
between 65 and 175 mm per month, with January being the rainiest 
month. From May to October there is the dry season with an average 
of less than 35 mm per month. The annual precipitation average, in 
general, does not fluctuate drastically. 

The impact of the fluctuations in lake level, however, is 
enormous, not only in terms of its effects on human settlement in the 
immediate lake zone, but also in terms of ecological modifications. 
Although rainfall indices are much higher within the boundaries of the 
lake, these are not critical in lake level oscillation. Pluvial regimes 
around the Titicaca Basin are mostly responsible for the fluctuations in 
the level of the lake. 

The annual temperature in the valley has a considerable 
range. The immediate area, between four to five kilometers off shore. 
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enjoys slightly higher temperatures and humidity than areas farther to 
the east. The valley floor is more prone to heavy frost than the 
hillsides. In general, temperatures fluctuate during the dry season 
between -14°C and 22°C, and during the rainy season between -5°C 
and 23°C (Figure 1.12). As shown in the figure, there is very little 
difference in the high temperature during the year. Yet, the difference 
in low temperatures between the dry and the rainy seasons is 
significant. The dry season is characterized by heavy frost, while 
during the rainy season the low temperature rarely goes below zero 
degrees centigrade. This circumstance conditions a relatively short 
agricultural season. 

Perhaps, one of the most critical periods in the year is between 
March and April when sporadic frosts can decimate the agricultural 
crops. Although the hillsides seemingly retain heat more effectively 
than the soils of the valley's floor, the temperature is inversely related 
to increase in elevation. Thus, under these circumstances, it is 
impossible to develop agriculture above 4200 meters, an upper limit 
for cultivation. 

In sum. Lake Titicaca and the Tiwanaku Valley have their 
geological origin in the Tertiary, more than 5 million years ago. Both 
underwent important transformations during the Quaternary. Of 
particular significance for human settlement in the region are the 
changes that occurred during the Late Holocene, some 5000 years ago. 
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Figure 1.1. The Tiwanaku Valley 
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Figure 1.2 The Tiwanaku Valley 
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Figure 1.3 Lake Titicaca and archaeological sites mentioned in the text. 
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Figure 1.4 Chart of geological events in the northern altiplano during the Quaternary. 


















































Figure 1.5. Upper Colluvium Zone (UCZ) 








Figure 1.6. Lower Colluvium Zone (LCZ) 






Figure 1.7. Springs and Grass Zone (SGZ) 





Figure 1.8. Alluvial Plain (AP) 









Figure 1.9. Lake Zone (LZ) 











Figure 1.10. Terrace Zone (TZ) 











Figure 1.11. Intermontane Zone (IZ) 











Figure 1.12. Annual temperature range in the Tiwanaku Valley (1974-1979) 
(after Perez Valencia 1984) 
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2 HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT AND 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH AT TIWANAKU 



T he history and extent of systematic archaeological research in 
Tiwanaku is relatively short. With its beginning around the turn 
of the twentieth century, it stands in sharp contrast with previous 
centuries of general description and speculation. The early phase of 
the Colonial Period, from 1549 to around 1660, is characterized by 
numerous descriptions of the stone architecture at Tiwanaku as well as 
of a vast number of myths concerning its origins and its relationship 
with posterior Inka culture. This early phase is significant, because it 
set grounds for much of the latter debate involving the nature of 
Tiwanaku. In contrast to this early phase of the Colony, the eighteenth 
century was characterized by a void in information concerning 
Tiwanaku. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century and the birth of the 
Bolivian Republic, in 1825, on the other hand, evinced a growth of 
interest in the ancient ruins. Numerous travellers and explorers wrote 
about Tiwanaku, speculating about its builders. Tiwanaku became a 
national symbol and the focus of systematic archaeological research at 
the turn of the twentieth century. Yet, this interest in uncovering the 
monuments of ancient Tiwanaku was many times overshadowed by 
internal political crises. While archaeological inquiry flourished in 
neighboring Peru, research at Tiwanaku and other prehispanic sites in 
Bolivia became sporadic and never extensive. 

Wendell C. Bennett's work, during the 1930s, was by far the 
most comprehensive and influential. Since the late 1950s and into the 
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early 1970s, the Centro de Investigaciones Arqueologicas en Tiwanaku 
(CIAT), created by Bolivian investigators, initiated a massive 
excavation program that led to the reconstruction of some sectors in 
the ceremonial area at Tiwanaku, and to the formulation of a new 
chronological sequence (Ponce 1972). 

A relatively short decline in major archaeological projects 
occurred during the 1970s. However, the late 1980s witnessed the 
development of a large scale project, aimed at investigating the nature 
of the economic and political facets of Tiwanaku; the first area under 
study was Lukurmata, a Tiwanaku regional administrative center, 
located some twelve kilometers to the north of Tiwanaku (Kolata 1993). 
Subsequent research was then carried out at Tiwanaku itself and in 
adjacent areas of the Tiwanaku Valley (Albarracin-Jordan 1992; 
Albarracin-Jordan and Mathews 1990). 

Colonial Period: Early Phase (1532-1660) 

The Spanish chroniclers of the sixteenth century provide the 
first written accounts of Tiwanaku and its stone monuments. Most of 
these early documents were based on first hand experience and, 
therefore, represent primary sources of information. Some of the 
posterior works, on the other hand, utilized the primary data to reach 
at their own conclusions; these secondary, indirect sources of 
information have to be taken with more caution. In the following 
paragraphs, both sources are examined within the context in which 
they were written. This contextual viewpoint is essential to 
understand the motivations behind the interest in Tiwanaku's past. 

The first chronicler to visit Tiwanaku was Pedro de Cieza de 
Leon, sometime during 1549. In the first section of the Cronica del Peru 
(1553), Cieza gave a succinct, yet important, description of what he had 
observed at Tiwanaku. Particularly, he made numerous remarks 
concerning the nature of the monumental stone architecture and 
pondered about the provenience of the lithic material. Other than the 
descriptions, there are some other important issues that Cieza alluded 
to. Apparently, the general consensus among the natives was that 
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Tiwanaku constituted a primordial site, preceding anything Inka. 
Cieza made reference to Tiwanaku as the center of Titiviraqocha, the 
Creator of the world: 

Fueronle en muchas partes hechos templos, en los males 
pusieron bultos de piedra a su semejanza, y delante dellos 
hacian sacrificios; los bultos grandes questdn en el pueblo de 
Tiaguanaco, se tiene quefue desde aquellos tiempos^. 

Sometime around Cieza's visit, Pedro Gutierrez de Santa 
Clara also visited the site. Gutierrez limited himself to the description 
of a monolith that displayed a very delicate carving, outlining a 'Tong 
dress and hood", which the chronicler compared to that of a friar^ 
(Gutierrez de Santa Clara (1603). 

Although it is not clear whether Juan Diez de Betanzos visited 
Tiwanaku, in his Suma y Narracion de los Incas (1551), he referred to 
Tiwanaku as the "place of creation" as told by the natives. Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa visited Peru in 1557, but, after numerous 
disputes with the governor Lope Garcia de Castro, Sarmiento was 
thrown out of Peru. He returned in 1571 with Viceroy Toledo, who 
commissioned Sarmiento to write an official history of the Inka empire. 
As Philip A. Means (1928:465) noted, Sarmiento opposed the 
preservation of Inka traditions, arguing in various letters that the Inka 
had to be eradicated. Like Betanzos, Sarmiento made similar 
descriptions of the origin myths, stating that Viraqocha had created the 
world in Tiwanaku. 

In 1575, Cristobal de Molina, an ecclesiastical magistrate of 
the province, wrote his Relacion de las Fabulas y Ritos de los Incas. Molina 
referred to the creation of the world as told by the natives. The most 
remarkable aspect in the text is the allusion to a diverse ethnic 
composition in the place of creation (Tiwanaku). 


iln various places, temples were made for him, in which, statues resembling him were carved, and in 
front of these they made sacrifices; the large statues that are in the town of Tiaguanaco date to those 
times. 

2The "El Fraile" monolith, located in the southwestern sector of Kalasasaya, seems to correspond to 
this description. 
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In 1590, Father Jose de Acosta visited Tiwanaku, and in his 
Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias (1590), he attributed the building 
of the monuments to the Inka. As Betanzos had noted earlier, Acosta 
mentioned that the natives believed in a flood that had killed all 
humans, but that Viraqocha came out of Lake Titicaca, made of 
Tiwanaku his ruling center, and that he then went to Cusco to recreate 
mankind. 

On the basis of various narratives, told by an informant, Juan 
Anello Oliva offered new and pertinent information in his work, 
written in 1598. Oliva made reference to Uyustus, the Lord of 
Tiwanaku, who preceded the first Inka, Manco Capaq. In the text, 
Tiwanaku is also referred as chucara, or "house of the sun" in the 
Puquina language, different from Aymara. 

During the first decades of the seventeenth century, the most 
important work pertaining to Tiwanaku was written by Bernabe Coho. 
It took him eleven years to compile his Historia del Nuevo Mundo, which 
he finished in 1653. Coho made detailed descriptions of the ruins and 
gave the original, Aymara name of the site, namely Taypicala, or "the 
stone in the center". By observing the wear in the stones. Coho 
concluded that the construction of the monuments must have 
anteceded the Inka buildings. Furthermore, Coho substantiated this 
argument by noting that there were numerous cut-stone blocks 
underneath the ones that protruded to the surface. Yet another 
important observation that Coho made was that the magnitude and 
quantity of the ancient building blocks were indicative of the presence 
of a large, buried city. 

In sum, the chronicles of the sixteenth century and the first 
half of the seventeenth were mainly characterized by their descriptive 
nature. Exceptions to this descriptive approach can be discerned in 
Cieza's and Coho's writings; these chroniclers attempted to interpret 
the nature and meaning of Tiwanaku. 

Unquestionably, the chronicles were written with a European 
model in mind. Even those writers who were bom in the Americas 
could not escape the Iberian paradigm, mainly because their education 
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was received in Spanish clerical posts. It is, therefore, common to run 
across images of European institutions in the description of Andean 
society. 

The ideological basis behind the chronicles followed the tenets 
of political models of the time. Andean life was filled with new and 
exotic elements; yet, to the eyes of the Spaniards, kingship was a 
universal fact. To project the image of their own sociopolitical realm, 
the chronicles depicted Inka organization as a perfect political system, 
in which rulers and servants lived in mystical peace and harmony; 
conquest served the inevitable cause of heroism, and the conquered 
joined the conquerors in reverence and ritual. Furthermore, the Inka 
"monarchy", as described by the chroniclers, supposedly emulated the 
Spanish Crown in its efforts to consolidate newly conquered territory, 
such as the Tiwanaku Valley. 

The religious beliefs of the natives had no place in the 
Catholic domain; yet, the early chroniclers were interested in the 
aboriginal myths of origin; there are substantial indications, 
nevertheless, that these writers attempted to find evidence of the 
Biblical version in the Andes. In any case, most of the chroniclers 
coincide in their description of the native's perception of Tiwanaku as 
the primeval location, and Lake Titicaca as the source of divine power. 

Colonial Period: Late Phase (1661-1824) 

In sharp contrast with the relative abundance of documents 
concerning the first 130 years of Spanish dominion, the following 160 
years, or so, marked a vast hiatus in the history of inquiry at Tiwanaku. 
A series of events can be held responsible for this lacuna. Although a 
minor Indian revolt took place in 1617, the second half of the 
seventeenth century and most of the eighteenth were characterized by 
sociopolitical unrest. Like in most areas of the Andes, there was an 
administrative silence in the Tiwanaku area (Pease 1978). Social 
turmoil grew steady and became a generalized trend during the 
eighteenth century. The messianic insurrections of self-proclaimed 
Inka descendants seriously threatened colonial rule. 
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The social and political atmospheres during the eighteenth 
century did not warrant security for Spanish officials or their 
assistants. These circumstances also had repercussions for the 
intellectual enthusiasts of the time; the rural countryside was simply a 
dangerous region. Furthermore, there was no major interest in local, 
traditional cultures, at a time when rebellious Indians began to 
transform the notion of the ''submissive Indian". The rebellions were 
aimed at the revindication of ancient, social Andean values. This era 
of revolts, resistance, and administrative readjustment offers 
important clues as to why there is so little information with respect to 
Tiwanaku and the Aymara of the area. 

Republican Period : First Phase (1825-1900) 

With the birth of the Bolivian Republic, in 1825, the interest in 
ancient cultures and extant native groups gained popularity. The 
prehispanic past, however, was a highly speculative area of inquiry; 
the intellectual interest focused more on zoology, botany, human 
demography and ethnic diversity. The period between 1825 and 1903 
was characterized by an affluence of foreign explorers, who embarked 
themselves in the search of the exotic and mysterious. Tiwanaku 
offered both. 

One of the most important figures to visit the ruins in the 1830s 
was the French naturalist Alcides d'Orbigny, whose extensive 
expeditions throughout South America was principally aimed at the 
study of the diverse human races in the continent. In his L'Homme 
Americain (1839), d'Orbigny postulated that the central figure in the 
Gateway of the Sim, at Tiwanaku, represents a religious and political 
power figure. He discarded the possibility that Tiwanaku may have 
constituted a tribal confederation. The work of d'Orbigny was also 
influential in the creation of a national museum in the early 1840s. 

In Antigiiedades Peruanas (1851), Johann von Tschudi, a German 
naturalist, provided a very general description of Tiwanaku 
architecture, while the Count of Castelnau, in his Historia del Viaje 
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(1851), following the accounts of the chroniclers, argued that Tiwanaku 
served as a model for later Inka buildings. 

This renewed interest in Tiwanaku and the affluence of 
foreign explorers led President Jose Ballivian to order excavations at 
Tiwanaku, with the sole purpose of collecting stones and metals for 
their display at the museum in La Paz. In Arqueologia Americana. Las 
ruinas de Tiahuanacu (Recuerdos de viaje) (1879), Bartolome Mitre, an 
Argentinian army officer, not only made detailed descriptions of the 
monuments and their carved figures, but also provided new 
interpretations. 

Mitre argued that the figures of the Gateway of the Sun 
are supernatural representations that reenact a mythical scene. 
Throughout his work. Mitre emphasized the need to develop 
hypotheses that would help clarify the mysteries of Tiwanaku in terms 
of the local social organization and culture history. He claimed that the 
Aymara are the descendants of Tiwanaku, and that their ability to 
carve stone is an intrinsic component of their tradition. 

Joseph Mano's (1877) work was the first attempt at establishing 
Tiwanaku's antiquity on the basis of sediment accumulation. Mano 
estimated that the site was approximately 4000 years old. 

Within the diplomatic agenda of the United States, in Peru, 
were a series of treaties concerning navigation rights of North 
American ships in Peruvian waters. Ephraim George Squier, in 1863, 
was appointed as Commissioner in Lima. Bom in Bethlehem, New 
York, in 1821, Squier spent most of his youth in the countryside. 
Although Squier received his professional training in education and in 
civil engineering, he was more dedicated to writing articles for the 
local newspapers. 

In 1842, Squier began to participate in political debates. In his 
articles, written for the The New York State Mechanic, The Hartford 
Journal, and the Scioto Gazette, Squier supported the Whig Party. In 
1843, he moved to Chilicothe, Ohio, where he found his lifetime 
interest in ancient cultures. In 1848, in coauthorship with E.H. Davis, 
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Squier published Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, the first 
publication of the Smithsonian Institution. 

With the election of Zachary Taylor as President of the United 
States, in 1848, Squier was elected as Charge d'Affairs in Central 
America, post that he maintained until 1949. The Civil War forced 
Squier to return to the United States, not before learning extensively 
about the precolumbian cultures in Honduras. 

Despite the internal conflict, Lincoln appointed Squier as 
Commissioner to Peru, and in 1863, Squier started his diplomatic 
assignment in Lima. Impressed by the vast legacy of precolumbian 
civilizations in South America, Squier began to tour territories in Peru 
and Bolivia. In 1864, he took the first photographs of Tiwanaku, made 
the first maps of some of the ceremonial compounds, and elaborated 
some of the earliest drawings of the stone monuments (Figure 2.1). His 
descriptions of the ruins were meticulous, and his interpretations of 
the symbols contrasted with those of d'Orbigny. Squier's impression of 
the territory around Tiwanaku, the limited agricultural activity at the 
time, and the altitude at which the site is located led him to the 
conclusion that Tiwanaku was simply a ceremonial center and that the 
region simply would not have been able to sustain a large population. 

Die Ruinenstatte von Tiahuanaco im Hochlande des Alten Peru. 
Eine Kulturgeschichtliche Studie, written by Alfons Stuebel and Max 
Uhle in 1892 is, perhaps, the first systematic and comprehensive 
analysis of the site. The authors made reference to different aspects of 
Tiwanaku, to include the early historical documents and its cultural 
repercussion in other areas of the Andes. Stuebel and Uhle argued that 
Tiwanaku was built by the Aymara Indians, whose language 
distribution, across various regions, is evidence of Tiwanaku's 
extensive political domain in the past. 

In conformity with Stuebel and Uhle, Modesto Basadre (1937) 
postulated that Tiwanaku was indeed the center of a civilization. On a 
more conservative tone with respect to the symbolic representations, 
Adolf Bandolier (1910), who visited the site in 1894, stated that 
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Tiwanaku may have constituted an important civic and ceremonial 
center. 


Other diplomats, explorers, and travellers of the time also 
included Tiwanaku in their description of the ancient ruins of South 
America (Bresson 1886; Gibbon 1854; Middendorf 1895; Pouget, 
Marquis de Nadaillac 1883; Wiener 1880), but lacking the original 
contributions of other works. 

In conclusion, this phase of foreign explorers and enthusiasts 
led to the formulation of numerous hypotheses with respect to the 
nature of Tiwanaku. The Bolivian intellectuals of the time had a 
greater concern with philosophical trends than with genuine issues of 
the prehispanic past. Romanticism and rationalism were popular 
among the educated mestizo. They could not consider themselves 
Europeans, nor did they think of themselves as being Indians. Their 
culture began with the Spanish Colony. Thus, to them, the past was 
shallow and trivial. Unlike the relative prosperity of the mestizo, the 
Indians were in a subordinate position, working in the fields of the 
haciendas or in the mines. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the advent of European 
philosophical trends, such as liberalism and positivism, signaled the 
growth of social critique and prejudice against the Indians. In the eyes 
of those who followed these trends, the Indian was a symbol of 
backwardness; those who avoided denigrating terms, adopted a 
paternalistic view, arguing that the ''noble Indian" was not a savage but 
someone who had lost the customs of civilization. If there was an 
interest in the prehispanic past, it was mostly because it generated 
symbols of a nationalistic order. It generated a new dimension in the 
search for a national identity. The ancient ruins became a national 
symbol. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, two opinions concerning 
the origin of Tiwanaku had developed: One view established that 
Tiwanaku was the result of diffusion from some other area, while a 
second stressed Tiwanaku's local development and association with 
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the Aymara. Disagreement also extended to interpretations of 
function. While E. G. Squier had proposed that Tiwanaku was simply 
a pilgrimage center with no substantial population around it. Bandolier 
(1910), and, to some extent Stuebel and Uhle (1892), characterized the 
site as a true urban center. 

Republican Period : Second Phase (1901-1951) 

The arrival of the French Mission, led by Crequi-Montfort, in 
1903, marked the commencement of a series of excavation programs at 
Tiwanaku and affiliated settlements. Max Uhle, in 1895, had asked the 
Bolivian government for a permit to dig in Tiwanaku. President 
Baptista denied his petition (Rowe 1954). Crequi-Montfort's mission 
had better luck with President Pando's administration, probably due 
to the official nature of the French mission and due to its larger 
scientific scope. 

Adrian de Mortillet was initially in charge of the 
archaeological team; he mapped the ceremonial sector but could not 
continue with the excavations. Instead, George Courty took his place 
and initiated excavations in the Semisubterranean Temple, a sector at 
the base of the Akapana pyramid (where a canal was discovered), the 
western wall of Kalasasaya (called the "Grande Enceinte" by Crequi- 
Montfort), and sectors of Chunchukala and Putuni. Courty's findings, 
unfortunately, have not been thoroughly documented, nor is his report 
an easily accessed document. Furthermore, there is evidence, as 
shown in some of the photographs that Arthur Posnansky took of the 
excavated areas (Figure 2.2), that Courty's workmen had actually 
damaged the excavated structures (Posnansky 1945). Courty's 
findings, nevertheless, showed that Tiwanaku buildings were buried, 
and that the surface remains constituted, most likely, only a fraction of 
the total number of architectural complexes. 

For most of the first half of the twentieth century, Arthur 
Posnansky's interpretations provided anchor for spectacular claims 
concerning the origin and development of Tiwanaku (Figure 2.3). 
Among the most daring arguments, he claimed that Tiwanaku was the 
cradle of American man (Posnansky 1945). Posnansky's views 
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stemmed out from his anthropological training in Germany, his 
fascination with prehispanic monuments and his personal, political 
agenda within a growing Bolivian nationalist spirit. 

Posnansky argued that the altiplano had a radically different 
climate when Tiwanaku rose to prominence; supposedly, it was not 
located at such high altitude and the climate was much warmer than it 
is today (Posnansky 1911, 1928, 1942, 1945). Following Theodore Ber's 
argument, he also postulated that the site was a port on the ancient 
shore of Lake Titicaca some 12,000 years ago (Posnansky 1911, 1914, 
1945). He assigned the construction of the monuments to the Qolla 
(some sort of "Andean Arian" race in Posnansky's thought), who had 
triumphed over the Arawak (early colonizers of the altiplano) because 
of their innate racial intelligence (Posnansky 1910, 1942). The Aymara 
were simply the retrogression of the Qolla. In Posnansky's words: 

The Aymara scarcely know how to scratch the soil to provide 
themselves with their miserable daily bread. They weave coarse 
cloth to protect their bodies against the inclemencies of the 
weather and lead a wretched existence in clay huts which seem, 
rather than human dwellings, the caves of troglodytes. The 
dreary and monotonous life of these unhappy people, who lull 
their hunger with baleful coca leaves, is interrupted at times, 
during the feasts by flashes of a mournful joy, produced by the 
deceitful poison of alcohol (1945:33). 

Posnansky's racism met opposition in some intellectual 
circles, though mainly foreign. In Bolivia, at the time, his perspective 
fit well with the mestizo, who proclaimed Posnansky as an academic 
giant. The nationalist movement, in the writings of Belisario Diaz 
Romero (1906), supported Posnansky's views with respect to the 
antiquity of the site. Diaz Romero, nevertheless, was more cautious 
with respect to the origins of Americans, suggesting that Tiwanaku 
was the condensation of numerous ethnic groups, and that migration 
was a common phenomenon in Andean culture history. 

Jose Maria Camacho (1942), another Bolivian intellectual of the 
time, maintained that the ayllu (see chapter 3) was not an adequate 
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unit in the analysis of Aymara sociopolitical organization. Instead, he 
pointed out that the marka, a place of convergence for economic, social, 
and political interaction, was the primary sociopolitical unit, organized 
along consanguineal family lines, and led by a chief and his council. In 
Tiwanaku's art style, Camacho found mystery and riddle and opted, 
instead, to approach the question of origins from an ethymological 
point of view, which, ultimately, he also found it to be inadequate 
(Albarracin Millan 1979:221). 

Opposing Posnansky's view and basing his argument on 
ethnographic and archaeological evidence, Erland Nordenskiold (1913, 
1922, 1953) argued that the Aymara and Arawak had lived alongside 
in the prehispanic past. Nordenskiold was not alone in opposing 
Posnansky. In 1910, at the International Congress of Americanists, 
held in Buenos Aires, a group was organized to visit various 
archaeological sites in Peru and Bolivia. Included in the group were 
Posnansky and Max Uhle, who disagreed vehemently about the 
chronology and the general nature of Tiwanaku. 

At a roundtable, held in La Paz, Uhle noted that he had found 
no evidence for the great antiquity that Posnasnky assigned to 
Tiwanaku, and that the Aymara were the builders of the site (Uhle 
1910, Figure 2.4). On the basis of his definition of Tiwanaku's 
decorative style and his extensive work on the Peruvian coast, Uhle 
contended that Tiwanaku's stylistic representations marked a pan- 
Andean cultural phenomenon (Uhle 1935). Nevertheless, the origin of 
Tiwanaku, for Uhle, was to be found in the Toltec and Zapotec cultures 
of Mesoamerica (Uhle 1934). 

As far as the Gateway of the Sun is concerned, Uhle classified 
its decorative elements into figures and hieroglyphs. He divided the 
hieroglyphs into six groups and made a very peculiar interpretation of 
them. The two condors that appear in one of the hieroglyphs would 
represent the act of "creation by the sublime myth that would provide 
the eggs" (Uhle 1934: 204). To Uhle, the hieroglyphs were proof of 
ancient relationships with Mesoamerica. 
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Virtually unknown are the excavations that Otto Buchtien 
performed at Tiwanaku in 1913 (Buchtien 1941, cited in Paredes 1955). 
Apparently, Buchtien excavated near the modem cemetery. Most of 
the archaeological materials that Buchtien recovered and listed in his 
report have disappeared. 

In 1925, Abelardo Gallo, an Argentinian scholar, published a 
compendium of the various works that up to 1925 had been written 
about Tiwanaku. In his own interpretation, Gallo concluded that the 
monuments had been left unfinished, and that the real antiquity of 
Tiwanaku could not be determined. He also pointed out that is was 
not possible to assign the construction of the monuments to any 
specific group. 

The first systematic excavations at Tiwanaku were performed 
in 1932 by Wendell Clark Bennett (Figure 2.5). In June of that year, 
Bennett was given permission to excavate ten test pits; each pit, was 
not to exceed ten square meters (Bennett 1934:369). Nevertheless, after 
reviewing Bennett's field diaries at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, I found that he dug, actually, eleven pits. 
Bennett's main concern at the time was the development of a ceramic 
sequence, based on stratigraphic and stylistic criteria. His excavations 
followed arbitrary levels of 50 cm, which he, then, compared in profile 
to the stratigraphy. On the basis of the distinct ceramic types that he 
was able to identify, Bennett divided the sequence into three cultural 
periods: Early, Classic and Decadent Tiahuanaco (Tiwanaku). In 
addition, he also recognized the presence of a Post-Tiahuanaco 
interval, which he labeled "Post-Decadent", and an Inka period 
(Bennett 1934: 445). 

The results of his research led him to the consideration of 
three aspects of Tiwanaku's position in Andean prehistory. First, he 
defined, stratigraphically, a cultural historical sequence. Second, he 
recognized Tiwanaku's influence in other areas of the Andes. This he 
was able to do by comparing architectural remains and ceramics. 
Third, he evaluated Tiwanaku's influence by referring to previous 
works in the coast and the highlands of Peru. Bennett concluded that 
the exact nature of Tiwanaku's influence was difficult to define; yet, he 
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was convinced that Tiwanaku was the center, "perhaps chiefly a 
ceremonial center, of a higher culture which developed out of a general 
Andean culture (Bennett 1934: 490)." 

Among Bennett's most important discoveries was the 
identification of a cultural antecedent to Tiwanaku. On the basis of his 
excavations at Chiripa (Figure 2.6), a site that is located some 20 
kilometers to the northwest of Tiwanaku, Bennett (1936, 1948, 1950) 
concluded that Chiripa materials belong to a transitional style between 
Classic and Decadent Tiahuanaco, a proposition that he later 
reassessed. As confirmed by posterior archaeological studies, Bennett 
set Chiripa before his Early Tiahuanaco. Although more recent 
investigations in Tiwanaku are reworking the ceramic sequence, 
Bennett's work is still an important source of reference for the culture 
history of Tiwanaku. 

Following Bennett's excavations, the Argentinian Museum of 
Natural Science sent Eduardo Casanova in an archaeological 
expedition to Bolivia. The only bibliography that was ever published 
appeared in local newspapers (Casanova 1934a, 1934b, 1935). 

Stig Ryden, a Swedish archaeologist, attempted to expand 
the knowledge of Tiwanaku ceramics by analyzing the domestic 
component (Ryden 1947, 1957). Although he followed Bennett's 
sequence, one of the most significant contributions of Ryden's work 
was the identification of a post-Tiwanaku cultural legacy, which he 
called "Konko", that anteceded the arrival of the Inka. 

Speculators and demagogues took advantage of the apparent 
conundrum that surrounded Tiwanaku civilization. The outrageous 
reasoning of Bellamy and Allen (1948) against indigenous cultures and 
against science, in general, caught many naive readers off guard. By 
attributing the building of Tiwanaku to extraterrestrials, a theme that 
Eric von Daniken (1969) developed further, Bellamy and Allen were 
simply reproducing the most cynical manifestations of racism, 
camouflaged with pseudo-scientific jargon. 

By the end of the 1940s, the focus on Tiwanaku changed its 
course a bit. Despite the diversity in interpretations concerning ancient 
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Tiwanaku, one thing was clear : Bolivia's symbol could not remain 
outside a growing national "feeling" and identity. Implicitly, 
Tiwanaku became a way of achieving this sentiment. 

Republican Period : Third Phase (1952-1982) 

In 1952, a new government was installed in Bolivia, and 
nationalism began to crystallise its objectives through a bloody 
revolution. The state, up to that point, was an extension of the Spanish 
colonial system, prey of powerful mining "barons" and their opulent 
class. The new reforms clashed against the old system. The first 
strategy was the nationalization of the mines, which transferred the 
mining districts to the state. A year after, in 1953, the Agrarian Reform 
abolished the hacienda system and distributed land to the Indians, who 
were reorganized into communities. A few critics argue that the 
National Revolution of 1952 did not provide assistance to the 
traditional Andean social system (Platt 1982). 

In 1955, Alfred Kidder II (Figure 2.7), then at the Museum of 
Pennsylvania, dug at Tiwanaku without ever producing a detailed 
report of his excavations. All we know is that he dug two pits near two 
of Bennett's excavation units, and that he recovered charcoal samples 
for radiocarbon dating. Kidder also dug at Chiripa but his findings 
have not been published, either^. 

Large scale excavations at Tiwanaku, sponsored by the 
Department of Archaeology at the Ministry of Education, and the 
concern with the monumental architecture, at the site, led to the 
institutionalization of archaeology, in 1958, under the Centro de 
Investigaciones Arqueologicas en Tiwanaku (ClAT). The formation of 
the CIAT marked the beginning of archaeological research under the 
control of Bolivian investigators (Figure 2.8), and the beginning of 
government-sponsored restoration and preservation at Tiwanaku 
(Ponce 1971). 


^Kidder's original field notes are in possession of Karen Mohr Chavez. I tried to get a copy of them 
but was denied access to the originals. 
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On the basis of the CIAT's excavations, Carlos Ponce Sangines 
elaborated a cultural sequence that appended two new components to 
Bennett's scheme. These aspects and the larger chronological scheme 
can be summarized as follows, 

1. Two older strata were found beneath Bennett's pit in Kalasasaya. 
The deeper stratum, contained a series of archaeological 
features, such as burials, trash pits, caches, and narrow alleys. 
These features and their associated materials were dated to an 
early period called Epoch I, thus older than Bennett's Early 
Tiahuanaco. Of the nine radiocarbon dates that exist for this 
epoch, the oldest one dates to 1580±120 B.C. (Before Christ), and 
the youngest one to A.D. 297±61. 

2. Epoch II has seven radiocarbon dates. The oldest one dates to 
460±40 B.C., and the youngest to A.D. 320±130. There are no 
descriptions of the archaeological materials or of the features that 
may be associated with this epoch. 

3. Epoch III has five radiocarbon dates (the samples for these dates 
were obtained by Alfred Kidder II and William Coe, in 1955). The 
oldest one dates to A.D. 133±103, and the youngest to A.D. 
490±2004. Ponce argues that due to an "Urban Revolution", 
which took place a the turn of our era, Tiwanaku became a true 
city. Using sandstone blocks, the Tiwanaku people would have 
built the ceremonial structures, such as Akapana, Kalasasaya, the 
Semisubterranean Temple, and Pumapunku. Tiwanaku would 
have reached some 420 ha in size. The social composition would 
have included the following. 


a) a residential elite that maintained a bureaucratic, 
administrative, religious, yet warlike apparatus; 

b) a middle class, composed of artisans, and 

c) a lower class, conformed by peasants. This group 
would have lost its rights to collective property, the 
upper class being the owner of its surplus produc¬ 
tion. 
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4. Epoch IV has four dates. The oldest dates to A.D. 248±103, and the 
youngest to A.D. 1171±133. During this interval, the architecture 
at Tiwanaku would have been improved. New precincts for the 
elite would have been constructed, and new monoliths would 
have been carved. Ceramics would have reached a peak in 
technological and decorative aspects. Although numerous 
exchange ''markets" would have been installed, the main 
mechanism for extracting goods, such as coca leaves, maize, and 
wood, would have been the establishment of colonies in diverse 
ecological zones. 

5. Epoch V has eight dates : Two of the samples came from Chen- 
Chen (Moquegua, Peru), two came from Mizque (Cochabamba), 
one from Omereque (Cochabamba), and one from Wankarani (a 
site that is located some 100 km to the southeast of Tiwanaku). 
Only two samples came from Tiwanaku itself (one taken between 
Akapana and Putuni and the other taken near Kherikala). The 
oldest date is A.D. 910+65, and the youngest A.D. 1170+150. 
During this interval, Tiwanaku would have expanded its 
territory, via military force. The "Empire", according to this 
hypothesis, would have reached an area of 600,000 km^, with an 
estimated population of 3,600,000 people. 

Ponce grouped these epochs into three periods: 

1. Hamlet (Epochs I and II) 

2. Eary Urban (Epoch III) / Mature Urban (Epoch IV) 

3. Imperial (Epoch V) 

The ceramic components for each of these epochs has not been 
well substantiated; especially inadequate have been the poorly 
documented epochs II and III. Ponce postulates that Tiwanaku 
constituted a state level system, which, eventually, became an imperial 
state during the eighth century A.D. His scheme is presented and 
compared with Bennett's (1934) and Albarracin-Jordan's (1996) 
sequences in Figure 2.9. 
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On the basis of a brief excursion to Tiwanaku, in 1968, Jeffrey 
Parsons estimated Tiwanaku's extension at 2.4 km^, with a maximum 
population between 20,000 and 25,000 people (Parsons 1968). Parson's 
estimates were derived from his work in the Valley of Mexico and, 
thus, can not be taken at face value. 

Un like the first half of this century, during the 1960s and 
early 1970s, foreign scholars had limited archaeological activity in 
Bolivia. Whether this was caused by a decline in interest in the area is 
difficult to substantiate. One aspect is obvious, the National Revolution 
of 1952 had significant repercussions in the manner in which the 
cultural patrimony was administrated. The national program, thus, 
exerted an important influence in permit approval to foreign 
archaeologists. It is not surprising, therefore, to see that a large 
percentage of the archaeological literature for this time period was 
written by Bolivians. Most of the works by Ponce summarize the 
findings of the excavations performed by the Cl AT. Louis Girault's 
analysis of ceramics from the Semisubterranean Temple have been 
made available relatively recently (Girault 1990). 

Republican Period : Fourth Phase (1983-Present) 

Archaeologists from different countries and different 
academic backgrounds have diverse agendas, since they respond to 
different social, economic, and political schemes. One aspect that 
singles out most North American archaeologists, for example, is their 
belief in science as a "neutral" human endeavour. This self-conviction 
in the "unbiassed", nonetheless, is rarely an objective enactment in the 
social scenario where they carry out their research. In some cases, this 
"know how" in archaeology takes the form of autarchic attitudes 
towards other people's patrimony, displaying evident ideological 
roots. 


In South America, Bolivia was, perhaps, one of the last 
countries in establishing an academic program in archaeology. The 
Universidad Mayor de San Andres opened such program in 1983, 
providing new alternatives to future professional archaeologists. This 
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contingency, as well as a marked increase in foreign archaeological 
projects during the last two decades, has opened new lines of debate, 
not just in terms of archaeological theory and method, but also in terms 
of codes of ethical-professional practice and an array of questions 
about who's past we are investigating, what we should conserve and 
protect, and why we are interested in the past at all. 

During the 1980s, the Wilajawira Project, carried out in the 
Pampa Koani (located some 12 kilometers north of Tiwanaku), directed 
by Alan Kolata, established a multidisciplinary approach to 
understanding ancient Tiwanaku. The results of this study have 
substantiated the argument of an endogenous, massive agrarian base 
with which Tiwanaku sustained a large population (Kolata 1993). The 
presence of a hierarchy of settlements within a vast agricultural 
landscape was interpreted by Kolata as an indication of an elaborate 
administrative order: A "classic agricultural administrative 
bureaucracy (Kolata 1987:40)." 

Prior work of the Wilajawira Project at Lukurmata showed 
that this regional Tiwanaku center was composed of an elite residential 
core, surrounded by domestic residences. On the basis of surface 
collections and mapping of the site, Charles Stanish (1987) established 
two models of Tiwanaku urbanism: 

1. A nucleus composed of a specialized elite with groups of 
commoners around it. 

2. Elite residential and ceremonial centers located along continuous 
peasant settlements. 

The findings at Lukurmata led Stanish to conclude that the 
second model is an appropriate depiction of Tiwanaku urbanism. 

Marc Bermann's work at Lukurmata provides useful 
information concerning the evolution of Tiwanaku domestic structures 
(Bermann 1994). More specifically, Bermann showed that changes at 
the household level did not necessarily correspond to changes at 
higher sociopolitical levels, and that the incorporation of Lukurmata 
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into the Tiwanaku hegemony was not the only source of change in the 
intrasite dynamics of household organization. 

Research in Tiwanaku during the late 1980s produced a 
substantial body of new information concerning the site's ceremonial 
core and its surrounding domestic sector (Manzanilla and Baudoin 
1989; Manzanilla and Woodard 1990). While some archaeologists 
argued that Tiwanaku was just a "spacious and impressive, yet simple 
and elegant ceremonial center (Schaedel 1988: 772-773)," the new 
findings show that Tiwanaku is, indeed, spacious, yet far more 
intricate than a simple ceremonial center. The areas surrounding this 
ceremonial/elite core are composed of extensive sectors that housed 
domestic residences. These sectors, today, are composed mostly of 
mounds and very dense distributions of ceramic fragments, lithic 
artifacts, and animal bones, on the surface. 

Excavations by Linda Manzanilla at the Pyramid of Akapana 
showed that the structure contained, at least, seven platforms (Figure 
2.10). The entrance to the summit was most likely a double-staircase to 
the west. On top of the pyramid, there was, most likely, a water 
reservoir with a drainage canal to the east. Six of the monoliths that 
composed the northern wall are still visible today. Other types of 
canals were also part of the complex drainage system that was built 
with the pyramid. 

At the center top of the structure, Manzanilla (1990) found two 
residential areas, divided by a central patio. The dismembered 
remains of llamas and humans were identified in the entrance of the 
southern structure. In the northeastern sector of the summit, a 
residential complex was found. It is composed of a series of rooms 
around a central patio (it is likely that the original complex had a "U" 
shape). 

Further excavations, performed at the western side of 
Akapana, found the remains of a staircase that led to the summit of the 
pyramid. Associated with the staircase was an extraordinary stelae. 
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known as the Chachapuma^. This sculpture, carved from black basalt 
(a volcanic rock), represents a puma-masked individual, and, 
probably, accompanied other stelae of similar shape (Figure 2.11). 


>f- 




In short, the excavations by the French Mission, in 1903, 
represent the first reported, but not well documented, archaeological 
excavation program in Tiwanaku. While significant contributions 
were made by foreign investigators during the first half of this century, 
their methodological tactics and theoretical frameworks had little 
impact in stimulating a Bolivian archaeological training program. For 
some 25 years after 1950, the gap between the international 
archaeological sphere and Bolivian archaeology, specially in 
methodological areas, widened considerably. Substantial differences, 
thus, characterized the formation of a Bolivian archaeological program 
and, for example, the program that developed in neighboring Peru. 
The receptiveness of Peruvian scholars, since the time of Uhle, to a 
large international archaeological circle, served the purpose of 
incorporating diverse theoretical and methodological trends in 
archaeology and anthropology, without losing their local perspective 
and spirit (Burger 1989). Nationalism, in Bolivia made Tiwanaku its 
symbol. The creation of the Centro de Investigaciones Arqueologicas en 
Tiwanaku (ClAT), in 1958, and the Instituto Nacional de Arqueologia 
(INAR), in 1975, led to an increase in archaeological projects, carried 
out mostly by Bolivian investigators. Unfortunately, the results of a 
large number of these projects have never been published. 


^The Chachapuma is exhibited in the regional museum at Tiwanaku. 
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Figure 2.2. Arthur Posnansky's photograph of the trench that the French Mission excavated 
at the Semisubterranean Temple (Posnansky 1945). 





Figure 2.3. Arthur Posnansky (after Posnansky 1945). 
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Figure 2.4. Max Uhle's photograph of Putuni (foreground) Kalasasaya, and Akapana (background), taken in the mid 1890s. 
Negative N° 62; courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania Museum Archives. 




Figure 2.5. Wendell C. Bennett. Negative N° 600982; courtesy Department of Library 
Services, American Museum of Natural History. 







Figure 2.6. Wendell C. Bennett's excavations at Chiripa. Negative N° 2A18178; 

Bennett/Bird Bolivian Expedition; courtesy Department of Library 
Services American Museum of Natural History. 
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Figure 2.10. Linda Manzanilla's excavations at Akapana. 









Figure 2.11. Black basalt monolith known as the Chachapuma 
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3 BRIEF HISTORY OF AYMARA SOCIAF 

ORGANIZATION AND FAND TENURE 



The Ayllu : The Basis of Aymara Sociopolitical and Economic 

Organization 

B oth, Quechua and Aymara-speaking groups were organized in 
smaller social units, referred to as ''ayllu". The character of the 
ayllu has been extensively discussed since the early half of the 
twentieth century, and while there was no precise interpretation of its 
nature and role, most, if not all, concluded that the ayllu is the basic 
unit for understanding Andean social organization. Basadre (1937) 
stated that "among other things, it [ayllu] means community, lineage, 
genealogy, caste, genus, and kinship." 

Others claimed that the ayllu was initially organized among 
kin, and that, eventually, it became a territorial-economic entity (Arze 
1941:18). Yet, others noted that "it was a social organism characterized 
by cooperative labor for raising crops and by a real or pretended blood 
relationship among the members (Means 1920:511) " Means added that 
the ayllu was a pre-Inka manifestation, and that the Inka themselves 
originated from a small ayllu. 

A precise definition of the ayllu was far from reaching 
consensus until the late 1980s, when ethnohistoric and ethnographic 
research began to unveil the intricate nature of the ayllu system. The 
common denominator of the ayllu rests on the consanguine or fictive 
kin ties that united a given number of families. This group was 
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organized economically and politically and could have been 
incorporated into a separate, larger political and economic hierarchy. 
Thus, the ayllu constituted an articulate, basic social module in 
Aymara society. However, historical data on the ayllu show that it can 
manifest itself in diverse manners, generating multiple structural 
relationships and variable political and economic scopes. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, the ayllu system was 
widespread and incorporated diverse territories in different ecological 
settings, a complementary socioeconomic strategy described by John 
Murra (1972), and referred to as "the vertical control of a maximum of 
ecological zones." People of a same ayllu owned land in different 
geographic areas, a land tenure pattern that was to contrast with the 
latter comunidad. Although significant transformations of the ayllu 
occurred during the Colony and the Republic, one can still find 
organizational principles of its segmentary nature in some of today's 
community organization. In the Tiwanaku Valley, for example a 
family usually owns land in different sectors of the community's 
territory; that is, each family has access to the hillslopes, the higher 
grazing terrain, and the valley floor. This strategy represents a "mini¬ 
vertical" control model. 

Ethnographic studies show that the Aymara ayllu was 
structured in two sectors: Alasaya, or upper sector, and masaya, or 
lower sector. These sectors did not represent equal parts in a symbolic 
sense, since the upper sector was always associated with "strength", 
"male", "high", and "right", whereas the lower sector was related to 
"weakness", "female", "low", and "left" (Bouyse-Cassagne 1987, 1988). 
In the historic past, larger associations of ayllu, or confederations, were 
apparently also partitioned in two sectors. These binary segmentation 
functioned, nevertheless, as a unit, and, therefore, both poles were 
complementary. 

As shown in Figure 3.1, a minimal ayllu, also referred to as 
pachaka, constituted the lower end of the hierarchy and was divided 
into an "upper" and a "lower" half. Each half had its leader, who 
participated in the groups of major ayllu. The leaders were called 
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jilaqata. Groups of major ayllu were divided in halves, forming another 
duality, those ayllu of the ''upper" half, or alasaya, and those of the 
"lower", or majasaya. Each of these groups of ayllu was represented by 
a mallku, which translates literally to "condor" but designated a 
powerful political figure (Platt 1987). 

Aymara control of territories in diverse ecological zones has 
been amply documented (Murra 1975; Saignes 1975). In the case of the 
Pacajes, Bouysse-Cassagne (1987:211) showed that this federation had 
access to the valleys east of the altiplano, or manca yunka in Aymara, as 
well as to the Pacific coast, or ala yunka. The Pacajes were a federation 
composed of numerous groups that were divided into two halves: 
Urcusuyu, or "upper/tough/male" sector, and Umasuyu, or 
"lower/weak/female" side. These features seem to indicate a 
distinctive dualistic partitioning, intrinsic in Aymara concepts of space 
(Bouysse-Cassagne 1988). 

Platt (1987) went further and argued that the formation of 
Aymara dualism is also based on principles of reciprocity between 
mallku and jilaqata, and between jilaqata and the "peasant" base. Platt's 
model has important contributions to make to the larger question of 
primary social strategies in prehispanic Aymara society. On the basis 
of his work with the Macha, an Aymara group of the Qaraqara 
federation, Platt emphasized the fact that "upper" and "lower" were 
complementary opposites that shared the natural resources of diverse 
ecological zones. In so doing, members of the different ayllu became 
interdigitated to form an integrated territory without the need of a 
highly centralized, bureaucratic political system (Platt 1987:81). 

Although the Macha case is an unequivocal example of the 
segmentary nature of the traditional ayllu system, there are other 
sources that expand the ethnographic and ethnohistoric testimony. 
One of these is the study of ayllu in the southern altiplano of Bolivia 
(Department of Oruro) that Xavier Izko carried out in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. Izko proposes a model of the segmentary structure of 
an ayllu (Figure 3.2). 
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What differs in particular ayllu organizations are the levels of 
integration. In the case of Salinas de Garci Mendoza (Figure 3.3), the 
ayllu mdximo is organized in two halves : The ''upper" half 
incorporates the ayllu of Quraqura and Yaritani, while the "lower" half 
contains the ayllu of Thunupa and Watari. Each of the ayllu is 
composed of a variable number of estancias, each of which, in turn, is 
composed of an average of 15 families. Each ayllu mayor is represented 
by a jilaqata. 

In the case of Turco (Figure 3.4), the ayllu mdximo incorporates 
a additional level of integration. As shown in the figure, there is an 
intermediate level (ayllu menor) between the ayllu mayor and the 
estancias. In this situation, the ayllu menor is represented by a jilaqata 
and the ayllu mayor by a mallku. 

South Central Andean sociopolitical organization is also well 
documented in Silvia Rivera's (1992) Chayanta (northern Potosi) 
study. In this case, the complex system of authorities, with some minor 
modifications, dates back to the time of "chullpa achachilas" (pre-Inka), 
as stated by the local folk. 

The different levels of the ayllu in Chayanta are also based on 
principles of reciprocity, dualism, and nested hierarchy. Although in 
Chayanta there is no longer a "gran Chayanta Marka", the major ayllus, 
or jack'a ayllus, are organized in a variable fashion, yet maintaining 
two principal hierarchical structures (Figure 3.5). In the hierarchy, the 
lower segments are represented by the jisk'a ayllus; these can be further 
divided into two levels (Type II). 

Complementary ethnohistoric information that substantiates a 
"nested hierarchical" ordering of prehispanic society is given by Marti 
Parssinen (1992:351-362). In his review of the ethnohistoric record 
concerning the Pacajes area, he found that in the Visita (a Spanish 
administrative census) that Pedro Mercado de Pehaloza made to the 
Pacajes Province, in 1583, Guaqui, a village located 22 km to the west 
of Tiwanaku, constituted a marka, or "convergence center". 
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Guaqui, as shown in Figure 3.6, was divided into four sectors, 
each composed of four ayllus and represented by a political authority. 
Each ayllu, in turn, had its own political hierarchy. What is most 
striking in the composition of this settlement is its multi-ethnic nature. 
The "upper" sector was composed of two halves, an Aymara and an 
Uru; the same was true for the "lower" sector; even the names of the 
ayllus are provided. 

In sum, Aymara political organization was based on a 
hierarchical ordering of ayllu. An important function of this hierarchy 
was the coordination of resource exploitation and redistribution. One 
may question how these indigenous forms of sociopolitical and 
economic organization relate to the earlier, Tiwanaku administrative 
structures. Was the segmentary nature of these organizations a 
characteristic of earlier political and economic dimensions? 

By and large, today, most of the peasant families that live in 
the altiplano are organized in larger social units called comunidades. 
Contemporary social organization seems to hold to ancient, 
precolumbian principles of hierarchy and social organization, yet, 
transformed by Colonial and Republican political and economic 
pressures. These transformations have had profound effects on the 
perception of social relations in the interaction among indigenous 
groups, as well as between these groups and the state. Despite 
numerous pressures from a market economy, reciprocity, solidarity 
and cooperation are still fundamental principles in a number of 
Andean groups, and despite sectorial differentiation, integration 
continues to be an ideal among the Aymara (Albo 1987). 

Francisco Pizarro's conquest of the Inka marked simply the 
prelude of a long process of colonization and the implementation of 
new institutions. The conquistadors encountered vast land, rich 
mines, and above all, human resources, or "Indians" to exploit the 
natural wealth. The strategy was simple: Establish coercive control of 
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the local population and impose new leadership to direct the largest 
possible working force to the mines. The Derecho Indiano, legislation 
that applied to the newly discovered territories, gave legal rights and 
judicial titles to the discoverers, who were adventurers in search of 
fortune and glory. 

The Spanish Crown, at first, agreed to give these ''discoverers" 
license to conquer the land and access to its resources. Because of the 
indirect control that the Spanish monarchy maintained during the first 
decades, it could not evaluate the real calibre of the newly encountered 
lands. Posterior accounts, however, demonstrated that these territories 
were extremely rich. Thus, in the subsequent Capitulaciones, the 
Spanish Crown attempted to regulate the management of these 
bountiful resources; eventually, officials of the Royalty were sent with 
the expeditions. 

Gradually, the Crown also became concerned with the 
treatment that the natives received from the Spaniards. While the 
intention of the monarchy was to declare the natives "free peoples", 
the conquistadors had a different agenda for the "Indians". As a result 
of this controversy, the encomienda and the repartimiento were created. 
These two had distinct definitions, depending on the area of the Andes 
where they were imposed; seemingly, however, the original title of the 
encomienda was repartimiento (Maldonado 1956:232). 

In general terms, the repartimiento referred to the concession of 
natives to a given conquistador. The owner of the repartimiento could 
make subsequent concessions, known as encomiendas to other 
Spaniards. The encomienda was based on tribute paid by the natives, 
but the encomendero did not owe any taxes to the King (Albo and 
Barnadas 1985:74). 

The natives were forced to perform various tasks and to 
convert to the Catholic church. Eventually, the mistreatment of the 
native population led to a series of regulatory measures dictated by the 
Crown. Yet, the dispatching of corregidores to deal with the problem 
did not stop the ongoing, exploitative process. 
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To what extent did the inception of the encomienda disrupt the 
aboriginal social structure? Aymara social organization may have 
differed in various aspects with those of other Andean ethnic groups, 
but numerous similarities were also part of this ethnic diversity. 
During Inka times (ca. A.D. 1300 to 1532), the Qollasuyu, or southern 
quarter of the empire, was composed of numerous Aymara 
confederations that were incorporated into the larger Inka political and 
economic system. Most of the chroniclers state that Inka Pachakuti, 
and subsequently his son, Tupac Inka, were responsible for the 
conquest of these Aymara polities. 

The Inka took advantage of the conflict between the Lupaqa 
and the Qolla, and, by making an alliance with the Lupaqa, they took 
control of Qolla territory. The Inka-Lupaqa alliance and the conquest 
of the Qolla, around the middle of the fifteenth century, was 
strategically organized by the Inka, who incorporated their hierarchy 
in terms of asymmetrical reciprocity (Bouysse-Cassagne 1987). 
Apparently, the Pacajes confederation, a polity that occupied a large 
territory, including the Tiwanaku Valley, around A.D. 1000, was also 
incorporated into the Inka system at the time of the Inka-Lupaqa 
alliance. 


The traditional, yet dynamic, form of segmented organization 
was transformed by Spanish legislation. Francisco de Toledo, Viceroy 
to Spain during the early 1570, basically redefined the Inka application 
of the mita system (a form of corvee labor), mainly for mining 
purposes. The reduccciones, or townships, had the objective of 
concentrating the dispersed settlements, so as to facilitate the 
evangelization and taxation of the native groups (Espinoza Soriano 
1979:214). The Toledo reforms led to the development of forasteros, or 
fugitives. The fleeing of people from their homeland and the increase 
in epidemics during the seventeenth century led to a virtual 
decimation of the population. Thus, the encomienda, the mita, and the 
reducciones were critical factors in the virtual disintegration of the 
traditional ayllu system. 
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It was also in the early 1570s, under the Ordenanzas of Philip II, 
that the term "Indian community" was first applied to the core 
territories of the traditional ayllu, which, in turn, were usually located 
near a reduccidn. Espinoza Soriano (1979), however, notes that already 
in 1549, Pedro de La Gasea, the "Peace Maker", had used the concept 
of "community" and applied it to the numerous groups that conformed 
an encomienda. It is no surprise, therefore, that many of the present-day 
communities correspond to former ayllu organizations. 

Land tenure was later regulated by the Agrarian Reform of 
1591, which basically reasserted Spanish ownership. By the first half of 
the seventeenth century, the hacienda system began to proliferate due 
to a recession in mining activities. The monopolization of land became 
a more intensive process. In the following one hundred years or so, the 
hacienda solidified itself, exploiting, as in the early encomienda years, the 
native human and natural resources. The tension between the 
hacendados and the natives grew steadily, and, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a series of Indian rebellions took place. 

With the birth of the Republic of Bolivia in 1825, Simon 
Bolivar ordered the freedom of all Indians and the provision of land for 
them. In the Constitucion Bolivariana of 1826, Congress gave the right 
of liberty, security, property and equality to all Bolivian citizens. As 
expected, Bolivar's decrees met strong opposition in the haciendas and 
were quickly abolished. 

Tribute, during the nineteenth century, retained all of its 
former, colonial characteristics. President Andres de Santa Cruz, in 
1831, for example, signed laws of registration (Reglamento de matricula), 
which basically reproduced rules that were established by the visitador 
Escobedo in 1784 (Sanchez Albornoz 1978:195). Just prior to the 
formation of the republic, the visitas served as censuses, not only as 
demographic and economic indices, but also as legislative and judicial 
means to make the natives comply with the tribute. In the 1800s, the 
revisitas served exactly the same purpose. 

Thus, the early years of the Republican era can be conceived as 
an extension of colonial times. A point in case were the decrees of 1866 
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and 1868, dictated by President Mariano Melgarejo; these asserted that 
the land belonged to the state; the Indians had no right to it. They 
could buy land, according to the decrees, but in reality no Indian could 
afford it. As such, their territories could be auctioned. It was in 1874, 
under the presidency of Tomas Frias, that the natives were given back 
their land. 

The war of the Pacific against Chile, in 1879, and the Chaco 
War against Paraguay, from 1932 until 1935, were devastating for the 
economy of Bolivia, but not so for the big mining business. During the 
decades between the wars, tin mining steered Bolivia's economy and 
politics. The Aymara were used for political propaganda, while the 
feudal system remained intact. The sociopolitical and economic 
conditions of the 1920s turned ideal for foreign investment, which, in 
turn, exercised great influence in internal policy making. Diverse 
ideological currents developed to amplify the controversy of the role of 
the Indians in Bolivian society. 

The 1940s brought emphasis to native movements that 
eventually led to the Agrarian Reform of 1953. The ministry of Peasant 
Affairs was created, installing its own peasant unions and abolishing 
the hacienda system. The reform introduced an important change at the 
community level, namely the sindicato, or syndicate. Today, it still 
represents the legal political structure of the rural community, even 
though the actual political authority may rest on the hands of 
individuals not necessarily involved in the structure of the sindicato. 
As a political unit, it is presided over by a General Secretary, followed 
by a number of secondary officials, who look over different aspects of 
communal organization; these officials are elected every year. The 
sindicato is present in all peasant communities of the Tiwanaku Valley. 

Local Perception of the Past 

Archaeology, as an exercise in method and theory alone, 
especially in areas where it bears directly upon the cultural heritage of 
the local people, is filled with ethnocentric connotations. To magnify 
our westernized understanding of social evolution sometimes means 
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to close our eyes to the repercussion that our research has in native 
perceptions of ancient times. This would simply portray an intolerant 
and an irresponsible approach to research. The aftermath of 
archaeological work in the Andes should be a concern in all projects. 
Bruce Trigger (1990) strongly argues for the evaluation of 
archaeology's role in society and of the impact that reconstructing the 
past has in present ideological spheres. 

In general, the prehispanic past, as perceived by the rural 
Aymara in the Tiwanaku Valley, combines indigenous elements with 
concepts introduced during the Colony. For most of the locals, the past 
is the world of the ancestors, which are represented today by the 
mountains. Naira pacha, or "ancient times", are associated with the 
chullpa (funerary structures that were built in most areas of the 
altiplano after Tiwanaku). In various occasions, I was told that "after 
the Flood, people had to learn how to cultivate, and that the Inka had 
taught them." The general consensus is that, in the past, people were 
bigger and lived in nucleated centers, or marka. 

Mounds, or kontu, are respected and feared. They are 
believed to hide supernatural powers. Houses that are built near 
mounds are considered dangerous. To avoid sickness and conflict 
with the supernatural, glass is broken, incense is burnt, and some food 
is put on top of mounds. A common theme among Aymara is that 
mounds bum at night. In recent years, the tradition has slowly 
dissipated, and as a result looting has become extensive. 

Studies of Aymara concepts of time are recent contributions 
to the understanding of a local perspective (Montes Ruiz 1986). Since 
the compilation by the earlier chroniclers of the origin myths, 
Tiwanaku occupied a singular place in such narratives. Archaeology, 
to some extent, awaits new developments in systematic iconographic 
analyses of the Tiwanaku inscriptions, which up to the present have 
been simply the targets of wild speculation. 
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Figure 3.1. Hierarchy of ayllus and authorities in Macha (after Platt 1987). 
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PART II 

MODELS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 



A lthough various investigators, in one way or another, have 
outlined models of Tiwanaku political and economic 
organization, here, I have chosen to outline those that bear directly 
upon interpretations of ancient social organization. I include Clark 
Erickson's (1988) work in the Huatta sector, on the western shore of 
Lake Titicaca, and Gray Graffam's (1990, 1992) study in the Pampa 
Koani, located some twelve kilometers to the north of Tiwanaku, 
mainly because of their arguments concerning the relationship 
between social organization and intensive agriculture. 

The Urban Revolution Model 

Reconstructions of how the ancient metropolis of Tiwanaku 
may have looked like during the zenith of its development was one of 
the primary interests of the CIAT's excavations in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Another concern at the time was the establishment of a 
chronological scheme that, unlike Bennett's ceramic sequence, had the 
availability of radiocarbon dating. Based on the excavations that were 
carried out within the ceremonial core, and after revising a five-period 
scheme, Ponce (1975) proposed a developmental sequence for 
Tiwanaku that included a hamlet-level stage, a state-level stage, and an 
imperial-level interval. Most of the cultural historical reconstructions 
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were inferred from the excavations at Tiwanaku. Some additional 
information concerning the location of Tiwanaku settlements in other 
regions of the Andes was used as ancillary evidence. 

According to this model, during the first ten centuries before 
our era, Tiwanaku rose from a hamlet-size level to a prominent 
metropolis, sometime during the second century A.D. This 
transformation was, supposedly, abrupt. Following Gordon Childe's 
(1934) ideas concerning early urbanism in the Near East (''urban 
revolution"), Ponce argued that this phenomenon led to subsequent 
transformations in a chain reaction. Among these, he included the 
emergence of a state apparatus, multiple social strata, and craft 
specialization. As a result, it is argued that there was an increase in the 
population. 

In this model, the primary movers are the production of a 
surplus and the city; all other aspects of social, political, and economic 
complexity follow. Nowhere in the layout of this model does one find 
clear arguments of why an urbanized center would develop in the first 
place. Ponce (1975:21) argued that Tiwanaku, through military 
conquest, became an imperial power, between the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. and 1200, and that in the rural areas, the ayllus were 
grouped in communities [sic]. Less than a model that explains 
objectively the origin and composition of Tiwanaku's organization, the 
"Urban Revolution" model can be considered simply a general 
evolutionary scheme. 

The Altiplano Model 

David Browman's hypothesis (1984) almost resembles an 
adaptationist model, yet his arguments converged into an economic 
postulate that he identified as the "altiplano" mode. According to 
Browman, the establishment of enclaves in diverse ecological zones 
("archipelago") was "impracticable for folk living in the middle of the 
altiplano, and other mechanisms had to be found in order to obtain the 
resources needed (1984:123)." 
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In Browman's thesis, the establishment of trade networks 
solved the difficulties of an "archipelago" mode. Thus, Browman 
argued that the highlanders turned into accomplished traders and craft 
specialists; Tiwanaku, a trade center, also became an industrial hub. 
Its political domain expanded because of an increase in the demand for 
its products. The development of the extensive trade networks was 
also closely tied to an extensive llama caravan transport system. 

The "altiplano" mode, in Browman's scheme, was typical of 
Tiwanaku, sometime around the fifth century A.D., as it rose to 
prominence, while the "archipelago" model exemplified the 
socioeconomic strategies of the post-Tiwanaku groups. 

Although there is no doubt that llama and alpaca pastoralism 
played an important role in the economies of most Andean societies, 
Browman's postulate lacks an explanation of the social organizational 
principles that made the system work. Also, the foundation of urban 
centers and related settlements in the core region were organized along 
very different lines than simple trade networks. Furthermore, recent 
work has shown that Tiwanaku urban centers and affiliated locations 
relied on large-scale, endogenous production of staple crops 
(Albarracin-Jordan and Mathews 1990; Kolata 1986). 

The Centralized Bureaucracy Model 

This model, that I have labeled "centralized bureaucracy", 
developed largely on the basis of Alan Kolata's work in the Pampa 
Koani and the center of Tiwanaku itself (Kolata 1993). The 
fundamental issue in this model relates to the organization of 
agricultural production. Kolata (1991:113) stipulates that raised fields 
may have been initially constructed during pre-Chiripa times, and that 
"The maximal unit of social organization of these early farmers was 
probably the ayllu, based territorially in small villages and hamlets (in 
the range of approximately 10 to a few hundred people)". 

Basically, these ayllus are perceived as petite corporate groups 
with no institutionalized political posts or organized bureaucracies. 
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As social complexity took its course, however, the labor to construct 
larger complexes of raised fields was drawn, supposedly, "by the 
centralized authorities of the Tiwanaku state in the form of corvee 
through a mechanism similar to the Inca mit'a labor-tax system" 
(Kolata 1991:115). 

Land reclamation by the Tiwanaku state expropriated locally 
cultivated territory to generate the surplus necessary to sustain the 
populous urban centers and the administrative bureaucracy of an 
expanding polity. The main inference in the model, therefore, is that 
agricultural production of such dimension "points toward a 
managerial hand beyond that of locally autonomous village or ayllu 
groupings" (Kolata 1991:115). 

The Local Autonomy Model 

The characteristics of this prototype are rooted in the research 
of Clark Erickson (1987, 1988) in the Huatta area of the Department of 
Puno, in Peru, and Gray Graffam's work (1990) in the Pampa Koani. 
Excavation of raised field segments and related settlements, in Huatta, 
showed that these fields had different construction stages. Erickson 
identified two phases. During the first phase, raised fields were built 
around 600-800 B.C. The second phase of construction occurred 
sometime between A.D. 1300 and 1500. 

Erickson concludes that the first phase was contemporaneous 
with, or perhaps slightly prior to, the development of Pucara, a pre- 
Tiwanaku polity and an influential cultural center, located to the north 
of Lake Titicaca. With the collapse of Pucara, around A.D. 200, the 
raised fields ceased operation. Erickson interprets this abandonment 
as the result of the shift of power, from Pucara, on the northern side of 
the lake, to Tiwanaku, on the southern sector. Apparently, the Huatta 
area was depopulated during Tiwanaku times. 

In contrast with commonly held notions of raised field 
agriculture as an intricate labor enterprise, Erickson argues that in the 
altiplano, with the chakitaqlla, or footplow, a single worker can 
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construct one cubic meter per hour of a raised field segment; labor 
investments are not as high as previously thought. Due to the intricacy 
and sophistication of the system, it has been generally thought that 
some form of centralized administration was necessary for field 
planning and management, as Kolata proposes. 

Erickson's findings, on the other hand, showed that small 
communal families, and even individual families, can effectively 
operate the technology. This model, thus, postulates that an ayllu, 
defined by Erickson as a "local-level land holding group," would have 
been a sufficient sociopolitical unit to construct and maintain raised 
fields. 


Similarly, Gray Graffam's (1990) work in the Pampa Koani 
showed that raised field agriculture is not dependant on the rise and 
fall of state-level systems. Graff am dealt mainly with post-Tiwanaku 
developments, concluding that communal labor was sufficient to carry 
out raised field agriculture successfully, and that, probably, it was "the 
strength of the ayllu system that enabled the system to function without 
formal authority" (Graffam 1990:253; emphasis added). 

As shown in the next chapters, "modeling" the past can be a 
genuine exercise in theory and method. The articulation of 
hypotheses, not necessarily developed in archaeology, with the 
patterned testimony of the material remains represent the most 
difficult challenge for archaeologists. It can not be assumed that 
modem categories, such as "empire" and "bureaucracy", among others, 
represent past Andean ways of organizing society. 
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PART III 

5 HISTORY BEFORE TIWANAKU 



D espite the numerous Late Pleistocene sites that have been 
identified in South America, the antiquity of the occupations is 
still an intensely debated issue. Relatively new discoveries in 
Brasil and, particularly, in Chile have provided sound data concerning 
pre-Clovis (before 12,000 B.P.) human occupation of the continent 
(Dillehay 1997). 

About 10,000 years ago, the South Central Andes were 
characterized by a relatively cold and dry climate, which was later 
replaced by a moderately humid and warm episode, between 7500 and 
5500 B.P. (Graf 1981). Wirrmann and de Oliveira (1987) presented 
evidence for high evaporation rates in Lake Titicaca between 7700 and 
3650 years ago, causing a decline in the lake's level of up to 50 meters. 
This general reconstruction provides a conceivable scenario with 
which the earlier human groups had to interact. The cold and dry 
phase, between 10,000 and 7500 years ago, most likely limited human 
occupation to unglaciated areas. 

The Tiwanaku Valley, at approximately 3830 m a.s.l. would 
have offered less than favorable conditions, with the exception of the 
lacustrine zone. This area may have constituted an important locus for 
early hunters and gatherers. There is substantial evidence that by this 
time, in other areas of the Andes, such as in the Junin puna and the 
Ayacucho Valley in Peru, human groups may have been hunting, and 
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probably controlling, herds of camelids as early as 6000 years ago 
(Wing 1978). 

At present, two isolated findings are the only elements that 
point toward a preceramic period occupation in the Tiwanaku Valley. 
Thus, it appears that human intervention in the region was extremely 
sporadic prior to 2000 B. C. The sparse nature of preceramic remains, 
however, contrasts with the material evidence of the early ceramic 
manufacture groups. Some 2000 years ago these human social units 
began to nucleate in sedentary villages and to cultivate a wide 
spectrum of domesticated plants (Browman 1981). Recent 
palynological studies in the Pampa Koani, located some twelve 
kilometers to the north of the Tiwanaku Valley, indicate that 
environmental conditions, some two thousand years ago, were similar 
to those that prevail today (Leyden 1987). In light of the palynological 
data, it can be concluded that the distribution of microenvironments 
was also similar. However, some differences are evident. 

Excavations at Formative Period sites in the Tiwanaku Valley 
yielded osteological material of camelids (llama), Andean deer, and 
viscacha (a large rodent), indicating a sharp contrast with the sorts of 
fauna that are found in the area today. This difference has important 
implications for interpretations concerning the exploitation of 
resources during this time period. Another important consideration 
that needs to be alluded to is the fact that the area of the Terrace Zone 
(TZ), recognized today by the cultural transformations that shaped this 
sector, was primarily the result of later cultural strategies. It is 
probable, as discussed later in this chapter, that some terracing was 
practiced during the span of the Formative Period, but certainly not to 
the extent as to transform the natural features of the entire hillslopes. 

Various similarities have been found between Formative 
ceramics from sites in the Tiwanaku Valley and the ceramic 
components identified at Chiripa. Of importance are the ceramics that 
were tempered with grass and that exhibit bichrome varieties. 

One of the diagnostic traits of Chiripa ceramics is the 
inclusion of grass as a tempering agent. Other inclusions in the paste 
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include sand and sometimes large quartz fragments, which are found 
mostly in the paste of thick-wall vessels. The presence of mica is not 
common. The paste, in general, is dark brown, black, or dark red. 
Most of the vessel walls are irregular, although the fragments of 
burnished, regular thin-walled bowls were found. Surface treatment 
of the vessels is characterized by burnishing and, occasionally, 
polishing. Decoration is represented by geometric motifs, outlined 
with a cream color, or black, on a red, and sometimes brown, 
background. Painted wares, nevertheless, are not common (Figure 
5.1). 

The wares of the so-called 'Tiwanaku I" are characterized by a 
whitish, micaceous paste. Incised geometric figures, on which paint 
was applied, are characteristic elements among decorated vessels. 
Also, diagnostic elements are the positioning of horizontal handles. 
Examples of these ceramics appear in Figures 5.2, 5.3, 5.4, and 5.5. 

At around 500 B.C., if not earlier, the site of Chiripa included a 
rectangular subterranean temple/storage precinct, with elaborate 
storage-bins and yellow clay floors that suggest the construction of 
structures beyond that of simple domestic buildings. It is likely that an 
institutionalized system of redistribution was established in dose 
association with religious activities by at least 500 B.C. 

Unfortunately, data from Tiwanaku is at best sketchy, making 
it extremely difficult to evaluate its features in comparison with 
Chiripa developments. Yet, assuming that Tiwanaku also constituted 
a religious/redistributive node at the time of the Chiripa buildings, 
then one would have to make interpretations concerning their 
relationship at a multi-regional level, which, of course, is well beyond 
the scope of this book. Data from the Tiwanaku Valley indicate that 
there were at least two diverse cultural groups. 

Radiocarbon dates obtained from excavations at the site of 
Allkamari and at Iwawi (see Figure 1.3 for the location of these 
archaeological sites) yielded calibrated dates of 1161 ± 104 B.C. (ETH 
8043), for Chiripa-related components, and 925 ± 85 B.C. (ETH 8042), 
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for Huchani materials (Formative ceramics) at Iwawi. From this piece 
of evidence, it seems that at least two diverse cultural groups coexisted 
in the valley prior to the rise of Tiwanaku. It appears that groups, 
producing Chiripa related ceramics, were segmented into smaller 
social units, claiming territories in the intermediate and higher 
portions of the northern hills. In fact, even before 500 B.C., these 
groups may have constituted semi-autonomous segments, articulated 
and integrated by a common cultural tradition. 

Although the presence of strategic sites, located on hilltops, 
lends support to the presence of conflict, it is also possible that the 
colonization of the altitudinally intermediate zones facilitated access to 
different resources, i.e., hunting areas, grazing terrain, and agricultural 
land; thus, the establishment of "strategic" sites may indeed be a 
feature of a multiple-zone, exploitation strategy. 

Although numerous Chiripa settlements have been found in 
various areas of the eastern side of the Titicaca Basin, no systematic 
studies have been done, yet, to evaluate the nature of an intersite 
relationship. In similar manner, it is evident that some form of 
economic interaction was in place between highland groups and 
people from the Pacific Coast and the valleys to the east. Fiowever, the 
social and economic organizational principles behind this relationship 
have not been identified, yet. 

It appears that the establishment of a more intensive 
interaction domain between diverse ecological regions was possible 
due to the development of larger integrational mechanisms. This 
aspect had economic motivations, closely linked, at first, with the risks 
involved in each specific area. Ecological complementarity, 
nevertheless, embraced more than the exploitation of diverse 
ecological zones. It represented an intricate web of social relations. 

During the middle phase of the Formative Period (900-600 
B.C.) the social networks had intensified, establishing, eventually, 
formal trading networks during the late phase (600-100 B.C.) 
(Browman 1981). Certainly, transport of goods from one region to 
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another would have been facilitated by the use of llamas, yet, it is 
unlikely that pack animals, such as llamas, constituted sufficient reason 
for incorporating diverse ecological zones. Extensive llama caravans 
developed as a result of integrational strategies, not the other way 
around. 


Even though integration appears to have been motivated, to 
some extent, by the need to defend cultural boundaries, the most 
important aspect in the formation of more complex economic patterns 
was risk management. In a demanding environment, such as the 
altiplano, numerous risk factors threaten the basic requirements of a 
subsistence-level economy (Kent 1987), conditioning the development 
of zonal complementarity as a practical solution to ''bad years" in the 
agricultural cycle. Even though these groups diversified their 
subsistence strategies by hunting and fishing, an increased reliance on 
agriculture became the norm. 

The formation of corporate groups, with territorial claims in 
the Tiwanaku Valley, for example, suggest that by the tenth century 
B.C., social organizational principles probably included extended 
kinship relations. Subsequent developments in the sociopolitical and 
economic order led to the formation of Chiripa as the primary center of 
intergroup amalgamation. As a local group, Chiripa articulated the 
kin-based corporate segments, consolidating identity through 
redistributive ritualism and religion. 

Chiripa iconography suggests that some of the fundamental 
ideological themes of later Tiwanaku developments were already 
intrinsic in Chiripa symbolic structures. The "two-face," or pa-ajanu, 
carving style (Portugal Zamora 1977), for example, evinces clues of 
dualism as an important component of Chiripa symbolic character, a 
trait that also characterized some of Tiwanaku's carving spirit. Here 
again, this feature may well point toward the emergence of core 
spatial/symbolic principles that persevered for many centuries. 
Whether dualism also formed part of the social organizational 
principles during the late phase of the Formative Period remains a 
possibility. 
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One of the significant aspects of Formative Period settlement, 
in the southern sector of the valley, is its direct association with 
agricultural terraces. Spatial association between the sites and the 
fields does not necessarily attribute the construction of the terraces to 
these Formative groups; yet, it points toward further relationship 
between the hillslopes and the location of settlements (Figure 5.6, Table 
5.1). 

Contrasting with the settlement distribution of Chiripa sites, 
mostly located on high slopes, other groups preferred the valley floor. 
The basic difference with Chiripa may rest in their stronger focus on 
intensive agriculture. An intriguing possibility is that these groups 
may have been involved with intensive agricultural-production 
technologies, i.e., raised fields, which also gave them an economic 
advantage over their immediate Chiripa neighbors. Undoubtedly, 
further research is needed to confirm or to refute these preliminary 
suggestions. 

Tiwanaku's Consolidation: Diversity Becomes One 

During the first four centuries before our era, the diverse 
cultural entities that occupied the Lake Titicaca Basin gradually 
consolidated larger coalitions with greater spheres of interaction and 
influence. In this manner, the common denominators of new 
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Table: 5.1. Formative Period site distribution, by microenvironment 
(after Albarracin-Jordan and Mathews 1990:59). 
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confederations reached further in geographic expanse and social scope, 
forging the emergence of powerful, hegemonic seats of power. 

Current archaeological inference, however, is more the result 
of theoretical guess rather than the result of extensive and systematic 
data collection. These four centuries are extremely important because 
earlier. Formative Period traits in the Tiwanaku Valley seem to 
experience remarkable changes. The number of settlements associated 
with this time period represents, unquestionably, a major departure 
from the number of previous Formative Period sites. Only eight sites 
exhibit ceramic components that date to this time period^ (Figure 5.10). 

Two alternative explanations can be presented to interpret this 
phenomenon: First, it is possible that this reduced number of sites 
reflects a depopulation process in the hinterland and, simultaneously, 
a massive concentration of the valley's population in one center, 
namely Tiwanaku, concurring with Ponce's (1972) "urban revolution" 
model. Second, it may just well be that a number of sites, 
corresponding to the time span of B.C./A.D.-A.D.400 have not been 
identified in the valley because of intrinsic weaknesses that exist in the 
current ceramic chronology of the region. In this case, the apparent 
number of sites is the result of present methodological problems rather 
than a past historical episode. 

During the Formative Period, if not earlier, some of the 
fundamental organizational principles, on which Andean society 
based their economic and political structures, emerged. These 
strategies, as suggested by the iconographic elements at various major 
sites, was also sustained by an ideological corpus that provided the 
indispensable foundation for a growing hierarchy in the ceremonial 


^The paste is characterized by a fine and buff colored clay, probably containing some kaolin. The 
most notable characteristic is the inclusion of mica, which was most likely added as a tempering 
agent. The most common vessel shapes are globular with flaring, everted rims; surface treatment is 
based on the use of a buff color as background, probably a slip, and the elaboration of curvilinear and 
geometric patterns; circles and staircase motifs are the most frequent motifs; figures of stylized pumas 
and condors are also represented. These figures show secondary elements around the head in the 
form of branching circles. The colors used were red, black, white, and orange (Figures 5.7, 5.8, and 
5.9). 
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dimension. Thus, the growth of political power, based on economic 
prowess, run parallel to the formation of new ceremonial nuclei that 
served to justify, legislate, and support the emergent, asymmetric 
structure. 

During the first century of our era, important transformations 
in the social order took place. It has been argued that the major centers 
of the Formative Period in the Titicaca Basin, such as Chiripa and 
Pucara, ceased to exert their primary influence, relinquishing their 
power to Tiwanaku (Mujica 1978). This transferal of authority was 
apparently based on the increased commercial dynamism that 
Tiwanaku established with adjacent productive areas. Pucara's 
prestige had important repercussions in posterior cultural 
developments in the Titicaca Basin; yet, its influence may have been 
overemphasized due to the fact that little is known about Tiwanaku's 
ceremonial character during the first three centuries of our era. 

It has been argued that Tiwanaku culture evolved very rapidly 
and that the capital became a genuine metropolis (Ponce 1972). 
According to the arguments that are presented in the "urban 
revolution" model, most of the ceremonial structures were also build 
during the fourth century; supposedly, this qualitative change was 
possible due to the production of surplus, which led to the formation 
of labor capital; only a third of the production was necessary to feed 
the peasant population; the remaining two thirds were used to 
maintain a guild of specialists and administrators who planned the 
construction of monumental structures (Ponce 1975:18). Concurrently, 
Tiwanaku's expansionism, presumably, led to the conquest of Chiripa 
and Wankarani territories during the third century of our era. 

Archaeological data from the Pacific Coast suggest that 
enclaves were established in the area by at least 500 B.C. (Rivera 
1984:148) Yet, the evidence of settlement planning and hierarchy are 
lacking. I would argue that the presence of cultural traits of highland 
origin in northern Chile was an epitome of kinship-based units, which 
established the foundation for larger and more elaborate 
organizational principles during the subsequent, Tiwanaku period, 
yet, never the expression of "state-administrative centers". 
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Mujica (1978) argued that political authority was transferred, 
first from Chiripa to Pucara, and then from Pucara to Tiwanaku. Here 
again, the reconstruction of political shifts between Pucara and 
Tiwanaku is based on the identification of specific ceramic types at 
some sites in the western sector of the Titicaca Basin, which were 
associated with funerary contexts. 

Data from the Tiwanaku Valley show that human settlement 
during the first three centuries of our era did not constitute a major 
departure from earlier Formative Period settlement pattern, and that 
Tiwanaku's hegemony was not fully in place until the fifth century 
A.D. No direct evidence exists to argue for large-scale agricultural 
achievements nor are there indications of a site hierarchy. What 
probably transpired during the first three centuries of our era was the 
gestation of more intricate sociopolitical and economic integrational 
patterns, a process that involved diverse groups and the removal of 
some territorial frontiers. 

An intriguing aspect of the ideological realm is the emphasis 
placed on the representation of trophy heads and sacrificer figures, as 
depicted, for example, in Pucara materials. It appears that ritual 
sacrifice, rather than warfare, was an integral component of the shared 
ideological principles among altiplano people. No fortifications are 
associated with the terminal portion of the Late Phase of the Formative 
Period, or with the entire Tiwanaku sequence, for that matter. 
Therefore, integrational mechanisms, based on economic, political, and 
religious common denominators, rather than coercive patterns, were 
the main vehicles of cohesion that eventually led to the formation of 
the Tiwanaku hegemony. 
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Figure 5.1. Chiripa ceramic bowl. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 





Figure 5.2. Tiwanaku I ceramic vessel. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 










Figure 5.3. Tiwanaku I ceramic vessel. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 






Figure 5.4. Tiwanaku I ceramic vessel. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 







Figure 5.5. Tiwanaku I ceramic vessel. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 









Figure 5.7. Keya ceramics, also called Tiwanaku III. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 










Figure 5.6. 


FORMATIVE PERIOD (1500 B.C. - A.D. 100) 
SETTLEMENT PATTERN 










Figure 5.8. Keya ceramics, also called Tiwanaku III. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 






Figure 5.9. Keya ceramics, also called Tiwanaku III. Regional Museum of Tiwanaku. 






Figure 5.10. 


A.D. 100 - 400 SETTLEMENT PATTERN 











Tiwanaku’s Rise To Prominence 



The Ancient Capital 

T he portrayal of Tiwanaku as a religious and ceremonial center 
has been, for many decades, the foremost representation of the 
site. To some scholars, ancient Tiwanaku stimulates this kind of 
description: 

The spacious and impressive, yet simple and elegant ceremonial 
center of Tiahuanaco, which can he likened to a "holy city," and its 
outlying shrines such as Lucurmata and Pajchiri are in sharp 
contrast to the complex, space-intensive patterning of the 
multifunctional architecture of the Huari capital and the widely 
dispersed centers of Wirakochapampa and Pikillkakta [sic] and the 
numerous administrative outliers. The Tiahuanaco theocratic 
hegemony there was a long-lived tradition of holy places and 
pilgrimage centers that had their florescence around A.D. 600-900 
and episodically continued to be important in the Inka empire, but 
there was never a great concentration of political power there, nor 
did anything other than sacred traditions remain as the folk legacy 
of this hegemony (Richard Schaedel 1988:772-773). 

This kind of arguments concerning the nature of Tiwanaku is 
derived mainly from Bennett's (1934) interpretations. Until the middle 
1970s, most of the excavations had exposed only the ceremonial and 
elite core, thus, projecting the image of a Mecca-like site. More recent 
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excavations at Tiwanaku, however, have uncovered other sectors of 
the site, exposing extensive domestic areas (Janusek 1994). These 
studies show that the genuine extent of the site and the nature of its 
domestic components have yet to be established. 

The architectural sectors of the ceremonial core that have been 
excavated and reconstructed display a peculiar view of ancient 
Tiwanaku. The first impression that the visitor gets of the architectural 
complex is that of an unfinished undertaking. It is almost as if 
Tiwanaku lacked order and planning. The reutilization of architectural 
units, such as cut-stone blocks, and looting have destroyed extensive 
sectors of the site since Spanish Colonial times, if not earlier. 
Moreover, twentieth century collapsed adobe houses and corrals 
distract the view from the site's original landscape. 

Gradually, however, as one starts to look at the material 
remains, this first opinion fades away, and one starts to grasp the 
extraordinary achievements of ancient Tiwanaku society. Despite the 
fact that less than 2% of Tiwanaku's urban component is visible on the 
surface, one can sense the magnitude of one of the largest prehispanic 
cities in the Americas. 

Akapana 

This pyramid is the most salient feature of Tiwanaku. It has 
203 m in length, 192 m in width, and approximately 16.5 m in height. It 
is composed of at least five platforms that form half of an "Andean 
cross" (Figure 6.1). On some of these, various ritual offerings were 
identified. 

On the summit of the pyramid, one can observe a sector of the 
excavations performed by Linda Manzanilla between 1988 and 1989. 
She found numerous quadrilateral buildings in the northern half of the 
pyramid. Most likely, the majority of these structures represented 
important households. 

At the center of the pyramid, one can observe a huge 
depression, dug by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, thinking 
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that the treasures of Tiwanaku were buried there. To their surprise, 
they only found an earthen fill. Unfortunately, in this attempt, they 
destroyed the water reservoir and other structures that seem to have 
existed on top of the pyramid (Figure 6.2). 

Today, one can observe segments of the base-wall and of the 
second wall of the structure (eastern and western sectors) and the 
elaborate system of canals that run across the platforms (Figure 6.3). 
The eastern side was dug in 1976 by members of the CIAT while the 
western side was excavated by Linda Manzanilla and Maria Renee 
Baudoin (Wilajawira Project) in 1988. 

Kantatayita 

This precinct has a rectangular ground plan with stone slabs 
that cover the floor. In this sector, one can see a large andesite block, 
representing an architectural model of an unknown ceremonial 
structure (Figure 6.4). Also in the Kantatayita area, one finds a carved 
andesite din tel (Figure 6.5). Six mythical figures are depicted in the 
carving. 

Studies done by William Conklin on this piece have shown 
that small metal plaques (most likely gold) were put on the rock 
carving to highlight the figures. Today, one can still see the small 
orifices where the pins held the metal plaques. 

Semisubterranean Temyle 

This structure constitutes a below-the-ground, semi¬ 
quadrilateral precinct that measures 28 m by 26 m (Figure 6.6). The 
Crequi-Montfort mission excavated a sector of this area in 1903. 
According to Arthur Posnansky, who may have actually seen the 
excavations, the peons that the French Mission employed for the dig 
destroyed a number of the tenon-heads that were attached to the 
retention walls. 

Some thirty years later, Wendell C. Bennett excavated in the 
area. His excavations uncovered various monoliths, including the stela 
that was taken by Posnansky to the city of La Paz in 1933 (Figure 6.7). 
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Excavation and restoration of the Semisubterranean Temple, 
done by the Cl AT in the early 1960s, exposed the entire sunken court 
and the 322 tenon-heads that are attached to the walls. A drainage 
canal was also identified at the base of the walls. According to Ponce, 
the sunken court represented the underworld, inhabited by spirits of 
the dead. The tenon-heads probably depicted different ethnic groups, 
not supernatural beings. 

Kalasasaya 

It represents a rectangular ceremonial precinct that measures 
128 m by 118 m (Figure 6.8). The eastern half is separated from the 
open court to the west by two stone walls; in its interior, there are 
seven small quadrilateral rooms aligned with the northern wall; 
another seven of these rooms are aligned with the southern wall 
(Figure 6.9). Although there is no certainty with respect to their 
function during Tiwanaku times, it is feasible that these constituted 
mortuary buildings that housed sacred mummies. 

At the center stands a monolith made of andesite and with 
elaborate figures carved all over its body. A head-band, earrings, a 
face-mask, a bulging belt, ankle bands, and body tattoos characterize 
this extraordinary piece (Figure 6.10). 

The western court houses the famous "Gateway of the Sun", a 
remarkable composition that, seemingly, was brought from some other 
place to the spot where it rests today (Figure 6.11). In 1825, President 
Antonio Jose de Sucre ordered the local people to set it upright (it 
seems that the piece was already broken in two). Interpretations about 
its rich iconography are abundant. Some see a precise calendar; others 
argue that it is simply the representation of a powerful political figure 
and its council. One thing is clear, the left margin of the front was, 
apparently, left unfinished. 

In the southwestern corner lays a monolith, known as "El 
Fraile", or friar, made out of sandstone (Figure 6.12). Much softer than 
other rocks, this sandstone stela has already lost numerous elements of 
its original composition. 
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Pumapunku 

It is the second most important structure at Tiwanaku (Figure 
6.13). It measures 155 m x 122 m. It consisted of three platforms, of 
which only two are clearly discernable today. Apparently, the floors 
were painted with a bright red dye, and probably green and blue. 
Enormous sandstone and andesite blocks, some of which weigh over 
100 tons, rest on the eastern side of the precinct, where, most likely, lay 
one of the main entrances (Figure 6.14). A courtyard is located at the 
center top of the structure. 

Excavations done by the Cl AT, between 1977 and 1978, and by 
the Institute Nacional de Arqueologia, in 1989, exposed the perimeter 
of the base walls and sectors of the upper platform. A main drainage 
canal can be seen today in the southwestern corner. 

Putuni 


This rectangular precinct constituted a habitational complex 
that probably housed a high status social segment of the society 
(Figure 6.15). An outer wall (68 m x 52 m), with stone-block 
foundations, surrounded an interior courtyard (52 m x 40 m). 

The main entrance was located on the eastern side, facing 
Kalasasaya. Excavations performed between 1974 and 1975, by the 
Cl AT, exposed the interior patio; at the center of it, a decapitated 
anthropomorphic monolith was found. 

The 1989 excavations, done by members of the Wilajawira 
project, revealed a number of clay ovens near the northwestern comer 
of the structure, suggesting that this area may have served as a cooking 
compound, probably for servicing the high status group that resided in 
Putuni. 


Other monumental areas that were partially excavated by the 
CIAT include the Kherikala complex, located to the west of Putuni, and 
the Lakakollu mound, a few meters to the north of Putuni. Although 
Kherikala, apparently, was a residential area, the function of Lakakollu 
is not known. 
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Architectural achievements of Classic Tiwanaku were 
matched with extraordinary craftsmanship in ceramics, bone carving 
and metal working. Typical ceramic shapes, such as the keru (Figure 
6.16) and the inciensario (Figure 6.17) were decorated with superb 
designs, characteristic of the art style of Tiwanaku. 

The Hinterland 

Symbolically, Tiwanaku was the ''stone in the center". 
Taypicala, its original, aymara name means just that. Yet, the question 
is, the center of what kind of world? Precisely, to begin to answer this 
inquiry, a regional survey was performed in the Tiwanaku Valley 
between 1988 and 1989 and in 1993^. The results of this study provided 
the elements that are necessary to better understand the domain in 
which Tiwanaku culture evolved. The principal goals of the survey 
were to identify the pattern of settlement and the nature and 
distribution of agricultural features in the region. 

One hundred sites associated with Classic Tiwanaku (A.D. 
400-800) were identified in the Tiwanaku Valley (Figure 6.18). 

The distribution within the distinct microenvironments of the 
valley is shown in Table 6.1. Classic Tiwanaku sites are not randomly 



LOWER 

VALLEY 

MIDDLE 

VALLEY 

TOTAL 

% 

ucz 

2 

5 

7 

7.00 

LCZ 

11 

17 

28 

28.00 

SGZ 

19 

26 

45 

45.00 

AP 

2 

0 

2 

2.00 

LZ 

4 

0 

4 

4.00 

TZ 

12 

2 

14 

14.00 

IZ 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

TOTAL 

50 

50 

100 

100.00 


Table: 6.1. Classic Tiwanaku site distribution, by microenvironment 
(after Albarrarin-Jordan and Mathews 1990:89). 


^Both, the lower and the middle sectors of the valley have been fully surveyed. At present, 
approximately 35 km^ of the 150 km^ that comprise the Upper Tiwanaku Valley have been 
covered. 
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distributed across all seven microenvironments, and the difference in 
site distribution with respect to the Formative Period is striking. 
Preceding Chiripa people had approximately 50% of their settlements 
in the colluvium zones. Only 35 % of the Classic Tiwanaku sites are 
located in these areas. While the Lower Colluvium Zone (LCZ) was 
occupied with relatively equal intensity, the Springs and Grass Zone 
(SGZ) became the principal focus of settlement. In this zone lay 45 % 
of all Classic Tiwanaku sites. 

In the southern sector of the valley, the lower slopes of the 
mountains were also extensively colonized. Three microenvironmental 
areas, namely the Lower Colluvium Zone (LCZ), the Springs and Grass 
Zone (SGZ), and the Terrace Zone (TZ), house 87 % of all sites. The 
Upper Colluvium Zone (UCZ) and the flood plains of Lake Titicaca 
and the Tiwanaku River have a low number of sites within their 
expanse, while the Intermontane Zone (IZ) shows no evidence of 
occupation. 

Classic Tiwanaku sites show great variability in size; some of 
these sites measure over three hectares and exhibit stone architectural 
components, terrace mounds, platform mounds, or small oval mounds. 
Sites that cover an area between one hectare and three hectares have 
multiple oval mounds but generally lack stone architectural 
constituents. Sites of less than one hectare in size are characterized by 
surface ceramic sherd and lithic artifact scatters, often found on single 
house mounds that are often associated with agricultural fields. 

In light of these differences in site composition, Tiwanaku sites 
can be divided into three discrete categories. Considering that 
Tiwanaku itself was the largest site in the valley, covering some 600 ha, 
these rural settlements have been defined in the following manner: 

1. Secondary sites are represented by surface ceramic fragment and 
lithic artifact scatters over an area that exceeds three hectares. 
These sites also manifest architectural components, such as 
worked andesite or sandstone blocks on the surface, as well as one 
or more mounds. 
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2. Tertiary sites are characterized by surface artifact scatter over an 
area between one and approximately three hectares; yet, they lack 
stone architecture and may or may not exhibit mounds. 

3. Quaternary sites are distinguished by artifact scatter over an area 
of less than a hectare, or by single house mounds within 
agricultural fields. 

As shown in Figure 6.18, quaternary sites are generally 
located in close proximity to the secondary and tertiary sites, with a 
few exceptions. The visual impression of the pattern, as perceived 
from the map, is one of a dichotomy. The northern and southern 
sectors are two separate settlement units. It seems that the Tiwanaku 
River marked a dividing line between the two sectors. 

Another important feature of the settlement pattern constitutes 
the regular spacing that is kept between secondary centers and 
between secondary and tertiary sites in both sectors of the valley. 
Statistical analysis (Nearest-Neighbor statistics) of site distribution in 
the Lower Tiwanaku Valley confirm that secondary sites are regularly 
distributed and that tertiary and quaternary sites cluster around the 
secondary installations. While a trend toward randomness can be 
discerned among tertiary sites, there is definite clustering among 
quaternary sites (Albarracin-Jordan 1996). 

Around A.D. 900, Tiwanaku sites became substantially more 
numerous (Figure 6.19). From a total of 100 sites to 339. Even though 
the number of secondary sites had not increased, the amount of tertiary 
and quaternary sites increased drastically. Table 6.2 summarizes the 
distribution, by microenvironment, of these sites. 

As shown in Figure 6.19, the location of secondary centers did 
not change, yet, these sites became larger; 47 % increase in size has 
been estimated. Additionally, there was an increase (58 %) in the 
number of tertiary sites in the Lower Colluvium Zone (LCZ) and the 
Springs and Grass Zone (SGZ). Colonization of higher elevation 
terrain also began to take place. Apparently, there was an important 
change in population size, during the ninth century, in the Tiwanaku 
Valley. 
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LOWER 

VALLEY 

MIDDLE 

VALLEY 

TOTAL 

% 

ucz 

8 

23 

31 

9.14 

LCZ 

43 

58 

101 

29.79 

SGZ 

41 

119 

160 

47.20 

AP 

1 

4 

5 

1.47 

LZ 

8 

0 

8 

2.36 

TZ 

31 

3 

34 

10.04 

IZ 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

TOTAL 

132 

207 

339 

100.00 


Table: 6.2. Post-Classic Tiwanaku site distribution, by microenvironment 
(after Albarrarin-Jordan and Mathews 1990:131). 


The Agricultural Landscape 

Tiwanaku settlements followed unique principles of 
organization, producing a singular pattern in the Tiwanaku Valley. 
One key component of these principles seems to have been the 
maximization of agricultural land. There is an important association 
between settlements and agricultural fields, a vinculum that bears 
directly upon interpretations of ancient social organization of 
production. In the Tiwanaku Valley, three types of agricultural fields 
were identified in association with Tiwanaku sites. These agrarian 
expanse is distributed in a sectorial manner: raised fields, located 
mainly in the northern sector, and terraces and qocha (mini-basins), 
located mainly in the southern portion of the valley. 

Raised Fields 

A vast area in the northern sector is seen to contain raised 
field systems (Figure 6.20). These complexes include the raised fields 
themselves, which exhibit diverse patterning, causeways, canals, dikes, 
and individual house mounds within the fields. The entire area of 
raised fields is contained within the Springs and Grass Zone (SGZ) and 
the Lake Zone (LZ). The causeways vary in length arid width, yet, all 
have gravel on the surface. Gravel must have been utilized for 
draining excess water from the walking surface. Most of the 
causeways run in a north-south direction, with the exception of an 
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extraordinary long causeway that extends from the lake's edge, 
eastward, to its end -a semicircle- some nine kilometers inland. 

The better preserved fields exhibit more accurately the 
patterning and dimension of these features. Differences in field 
orientation, as well as in size, between fields that are located close to 
Lake Titicaca and those that were constructed farther inland can be 
discerned. The former exhibit narrower surfaces and somewhat 
shorter lengths. The Lake Zone (LZ) fields apparently were designed 
to facilitate drainage, while those farther inland appear to have 
accommodated the needs of water conservation from natural springs. 

The area covered by the raised fields can be estimated at 
approximately 18 km^. This estimate is based on sectors where raised 
fields can be clearly discerned today. There are areas, however, where 
raised fields were most likely destroyed by periodic flooding, or by 
intensive plowing. If these areas are taken into consideration, then the 
estimate escalates to some 40 km^. Today, raised fields are used 
exclusively as grazing ground. Why this technology ceased to operate 
in the area is not well understood 

Excavations of a raised field segment in Iwawi indicated its 
association with Tiwanaku. Although formal and elaborate raised 
field construction techniques have been reported for the Pampa Koani 
area (Kolata and Ortloff 1989), the raised fields near Iwawi show less 
formal attributes. 


Terraces 


The Terrace Zone (TZ) is a culturally transformed landscape 
that exhibits peculiar characteristics (Figure 6.21). The modification of 
the hillslopes into step-like features created slower rates of erosion, 
thus retaining the fertility of soils, and formed leveled surfaces that 
increased the area of cultivation and were less vulnerable to frost. Two 
distinct divisions within the Terrace Zone (TZ) can be discerned. First 
is the complex of terraces with very wide surfaces (averaging between 
60 and 65 meters), mainly situated in the lower reaches of colluvial fans 
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in the southern mountain range. These terraces have relatively short 
walls (about 1.2 meters) and are made of irregularly cut sandstone 
blocks and small-sized cobbles (upper half) and clay loam (lower half). 
This pattern of terrace construction continues up to the beginning of 
steep slopes. The area of broad covers between 6 and 8 km^. 

Second, the terrace complex above 3990 m a.s.l. is 
characterized by much shorter widths (about six meters or less at 
higher elevations) and much taller walls. Wall construction exhibits 
two techniques, one that is similar to that found in the lower terrace 
complex and another where fieldstones were used for the construction 
of the entire wall. Apparently, the latter also included smaller-sized 
cobbles and gravel behind the larger stones. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the lower 
Terrace Zone (TZ) is water availability. Water collection pockets, 
located much higher in the mountains, provide water year round, 
making it possible to irrigate the fields. There are numerous main that 
run through the lower terraces, suggesting that these broad surfaces 
may have been irrigated in the past. To some extent, modern land use 
has modified these terraces. Large wall sections have been removed, 
either to facilitate plowing or to utilize the stone blocks for the division 
of private parcels. Plowing and the absence of terrace maintenance has 
increased erosion, leading to the development of sloping terrain. 


Qocha 


The area between the Chilla River and the east margin of the 
Lower Valley contains 18 mini-basins, or qocha (Figure 6.22), of varied 
dimensions (between 40 and 200 meters in diameter). Only four 
additional qocha are located outside this area. Today, these features 
hold water during the rainy season and remain relatively moist even 
during the dry months. The majority of the qocha form clusters, and 
some are interconnected by canals. Apparently, these features went 
unnoticed by the Spaniards, who probably confused the depressions 
with natural features or more generalized cultivated fields. The 
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function of qocha, nevertheless, can be inferred from their 
contemporary use in the Peruvian side of the altiplano. 

The work of Jorge Flores Ochoa (1987) in the Department of 
Puno, in Peru, provides insightful information concerning their 
construction and use. Three primary functions are attributed to these 
mini-basins: (1) agricultural fields, (2) grazing areas, and (3) water 
reservoirs. These functions are not mutually exclusive, it being 
possible to utilize one cluster of qocha for one purpose and another 
cluster for a second function. The use of these mini-basins as water 
reservoirs is particularly advantageous as a water conservation 
strategy during the dry season. 

The qocha are almost exclusively located in the Springs and 
Grass Zone (SGZ), suggesting possible spring water management 
strategies. However, one aspect that reinforces the argument for their 
use as agricultural fields is the fact that numerous hoes were found on 
the surface of qocha. The area covered by the qocha complex is 
approximately 4 km^, although the actual qocha surface does not 
exceed 1 km^. It is likely that more of these features were once visible 
in the area, but sedimentation and modern land use may have 
obliterated many of them. Qocha, in general, are essentially abandoned 
in this part of the altiplano, being used sporadically as sources of water 
during the months after the rainy season or as grazing ground during 
the dry season. 


The Social Organization of Agricultural Production 

What kind of settlements were the hinterland sites? Were 
secondary centers, for example, some kind of specialized installations 
that housed non-local groups for agricultural activities supervised by 
state administrators? Or, were these simply occupied by local 
communities organized hierarchically at each node? Recent 
excavations at the site of Iwawi, located some 23 km to the west of 
Tiwanaku, contribute substantially to the elucidation of these 
questions. 
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Iwawi: A Key to the Puzzle 

Far from being a barrier. Lake Titicaca constituted a natural 
bridge between the Tiwanaku Valley and other areas of the Titicaca 
Basin. As such, various settlements that developed along its shore 
adopted navigational technologies that allowed them to use the waters 
as a vehicle of integration. Located at the southern base of the Taraco 
Peninsula, Iwawi was, precisely, one of these settlements (Figure 6.23). 

The site constitutes a low mound, approximately 200 m in 
diameter and 3-4 m in height. At the summit, one finds numerous 
andesite dressed stone blocks, some of which considerably large. Also 
at the top of the mound, at a few centimeters from the surface, one 
finds a massive wall, with a north-south axis, most likely one of the 
sides of a Tiwanaku ceremonial precinct. To the east, various 
habitational structures were identified during excavations in 1996, 
showing that a domestic sector resided in this portion of the site during 
Tiwanaku times. 

Yet, its history begins some 3000 years ago, most likely when 
Lake Titicaca reached its current level. At the outset of human 
settlement in the area, fishing appears to have been the most important 
subsistence strategy. Although the people that settled in Iwawi shared 
many cultural traits with other groups of the Titicaca Basin, local 
developments led to the formation of unique features in cultural 
material expression. 

Gradually, as interaction spheres expanded and intensified, 
Iwawi reached further in cultural relationships, not necessarily as a 
center of economic prowess or political command, but as an important 
component of a larger polity that began to consolidate its power in the 
southern Titicaca Basin. Interestingly, Iwawi did not maintain 
connections with Chiripa, which is located just a few kilometers across 
the Taraco serrania, to the northeast. Despite of their temporal 
coexistence (ca. 500 B.C. to A.D. 100), none of the ceramic materials, 
found so far in the excavations performed at Iwawi or at Chiripa, 
present evidence of cultural contact between the two sites. This 
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distinction may, indeed, represent a significant cultural boundary that 
existed prior to the hegemonic forces that united them later. 

The most impressive feature at Iwawi is a layer of volcanic ash, 
found in the stratigraphy, one meter below the surface. This layer, 
interestingly, separates pre-Tiwanaku cultural materials from 
Tiwanaku components, and marks a unique event in the history of the 
site. Although volcanic eruptions are frequent in the southern portion 
of the Cordillera Occidental (particularly known are the explosions of 
volcanoes located near Arequipa, Peru), rarely do ashes reach regions 
located as far away as the Tiwanaku Valley. Nonetheless, the presence 
of volcanic ash at Iwawi shows that a huge volcanic event may have 
taken place sometime between the second and fourth centuries of our 
era, perhaps forcing the population to abandon the region for some 
time. 


Volcanic ash has not been found at Tiwanaku. At least, it is 
fair to say that archaeologists, so far, have not looked for it. It is likely, 
nonetheless, that Tiwanaku occupations at the site, as well as at many 
other Tiwanaku sites in the valley and adjacent regions, removed the 
ash before building their settlements. 

It is evident that some form of specialization was 
characteristic at Iwawi. Excavations attest the presence of andesite 
rock, brought from some other region and worked into dressed blocks, 
prior to the development of Tiwanaku. This means that andesite rock 
carving may have anteceded Tiwanaku use of this material by at least 
600 years. Other findings at Iwawi show that the use of hallucinogenic 
drugs was also a pre-Tiwanaku characteristic in the valley. Worked 
llama bones, used for inhaling substances, appear early in the 
stratigraphic record at Iwawi (Figure 6.24). Latter, Tiwanaku ritual 
paraphernalia of this sort, of cours, became much more elaborate 
(Figure 6.25). 

Excavations also indicate that prior to the Tiwanaku 
occupation, the northeastern sector was utilized as a cultivation area. 
Significant data on small-scale raised fields were recovered. 
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demonstrating that raised field agriculture anteceded Tiwanaku use of 
this technology (Figure 6.26). 

Archaeological components above the volcanic ash layer hold 
pivotal information concerning Tiwanaku organization of domestic, 
ritual, and agricultural space. The profuse remains of drinking and 
serving vessels that was found in bell-shaped trash pits suggests that 
some sort of ceremonial feasting, probably held at the household, or 
extended household level, was relatively common at the site. It 
appears that the bell-shaped trashpits, some of which have depths of 
2.5 m, were dug out expressly for burying discarded ritual goods. At 
least one of this trash pits included a human burial in it. Other trash, 
such as daily, domestic refuse, appears to have been simply thrown 
outside domestic buildings, buried in small pits, or discarded outside 
the boundaries of the site. 

At the summit of the mound, there are convincing 
archaeological elements that suggest the presence of a ceremonial 
precinct. It is likely that such enclosure reproduced important 
ideological elements of the larger Tiwanaku hegemony, consolidating 
the hierarchical arrangement of the social segments. 

To the north of the mound, a large complex of raised fields 
shows that the agricultural domain was an intrinsic component of the 
larger habitation and subsistence organization. As discussed earlier, 
excavations performed in a sector of the raised fields at Iwawi showed 
that the construction technique was much more informal than the 
method employed in other areas. It is important to note, however, that 
raised fields in the Tiwanaku Valley exhibit an enormous range of 
variability, not only at the regional scale (valley) but also within local 
districts. This differences, coupled with the nature of the domestic 
remains at secondary sites, such as Iwawi, indicate that agricultural 
knowledge and labour resided in the hands of local groups. 

An Evaluation of the Models of Social Organization 

A brief discussion of the models of social organization, 
introduced in chapter 3, is appropriate here. The ''urban revolution" 
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model, put on a wide, regional scale, does not contemplate the 
evolutionary trajectory of settlements in the core region, nor does it 
make reference to the significance of the organization of agricultural 
production. It assumes that the development of the metropolis 
condensed most of the valley's population in its nucleated zone, while 
the hinterland maintained a "peasant" base that sustained the urban 
core with the production of a surplus. "Peasant" would, in this case, 
represent someone who worked the "fields of the State", taking what 
was left over to feed his family. Paradoxically, Ponce (1975) also 
introduces the term "ayllu" to depict this peasant population in the 
rural hinterland, yet, he does not define the nature of its organization. 
The broad social scheme that the model adopted fails to identify the 
genuine constituents of Tiwanaku's social organization of agricultural 
production. 

Browman's (1981) "altiplano" model, which addresses issues of 
extensive trade, suggests, on the other hand, that the hinterland 
settlements may have constituted nuclei of economic exchange. In 
light of the agricultural landscape on which the rural settlements are 
located, however, it is difficult to conceive that these represent simple 
trading posts. Browman's model is more pertinent in discussions of 
multi-regional interaction rather than issues of core regional 
organization. In general terms, Tiwanaku utilized extensive llama 
caravans to articulate large-scale agricultural production, both at the 
regional and the multi-regional levels; therefore, it is unlikely that the 
use of caravans in an extensive trading network was in itself the basis 
for Tiwanaku's social organization of agricultural production. 

Alan Kolata's perspective, which I have called the "centralized 
bureaucracy" model, schematized from his work in the Pampa Koani, 
represents an "endogenous" alternative, in light of the extraordinary 
production potential that exists in the Koani Plain (Mathews 1992). 
Kolata argues that the altiplano possess an enormous agricultural 
potential despite the harsh environmental conditions (e.g., frost, high 
elevation and uncertain patterns of rainfall). The extensive agricultural 
landscape of the Pampa Koani provides convincing proof of this 
immense capacity. The model of social organization of production that 
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Kolata proposes bears directly upon interpretations of the settlement 
pattern in the Tiwanaku Valley, since the relationship with agricultural 
regimes, in both areas, appears to have been oriented toward an 
optimal use of fertile soils. 

Notwithstanding, there are important differences between 
both regions. In particular, it is important to consider the contrast in 
the sizes of sites. In the Pampa Koani, Lukurmata constitutes the major 
center (ca. 1.2 km^). Kolata identified 20 sites, 19 of which do not 
exceed one hectare in size; only one site (PK-5/PK-6) has 1.64 ha in 
area. This means that 95% of the sites, in the Pampa Koani, would 
correspond to quaternary settlements in the Tiwanaku Valley 
classification. The Koani Plain does not include Tiwanaku sites of the 
secondary and tertiary levels, as found in the valley. 

Although there is some correspondance between Kolata's 
model and the "integrated nested hierarchies" (scheme that is 
presented here), in the sense that both identify a hierarchy between 
larger urban centers and smaller rural settlements, there are important 
differences in the interpretation of the social organization of 
agricultural production. Kolata's model emphasizes the formation of a 
"managerial hand beyond that of locally autonomous village or ayllu 
groupings" (Kolata 1991:115). The ayllu, in Kolata's (1993:61) 
theoretical argument, represents simply a "lineage grouping." This 
model also emphasizes the formation of a "managerial hand" beyond 
the autonomous village or groups of ayllus. The term "ayllu" is used 
widely, yet its historical characteristics are not taken into 
consideration. 

Furthermore, this model precludes all possible ways of local 
participation in larger enterprises: "Although the initial, pioneering 
construction of raised field plots was most likely the product of an 
autonomous uncentralized social order, the subsequent reshaping of 
the Koani plain into a regional system of agricultural production under 
the hegemony of Tiwanaku elite in the period from A.D. 400 to 900 
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entailed the periodic mobilization and coordination of a substantial non¬ 
resident labor force" (Kolata 1993:228; emphasis added). 

The "centralized bureaucracy" scheme holds that the larger 
mounds in the Pampa Koani were the residences of administrators and 
their servants: "The large platform mounds, on the other hand, housed 
a corps of administrators and their household retainers charged with 
organizing the seasonal cycle of agricultural activities, and accounting 
for the produce that flowed from the state fields of Pampa Koani 
during harvest time" (Kolata 1993:222). The smaller mounds represent, 
supposedly, the dwellings of rural families, "involved, primarily, in 
agricultural production". Here, the picture turns murky. If these small 
groups were farmers, how did they maintain rigths over agricultural 
land and how did they relate with the "non-local recruits"? 

Kolata argues that the "hydraulic engineers" of Tiwanaku were 
in charge of planning the construction of canals, causeways and dikes. 
If this planning was as proficient as Kolata anticipates, and the "non¬ 
local" labor followed the careful design of the engineers, then we 
would expect to find certain patterns in the construction of agricultural 
fields and their associated features. Moreover, one would expect to 
find certain kinds of goods, standardized, at the sites. None of these 
expectations is fulfilled in the archaeological testimony. 

The ayllu in the "local autonomy" model appears without its 
historical features, yet with a larger capacity to perform major 
agricultural works than the "centralizad bureacracy" would 
contemplate. Nonetheless, the magnification of the capacity that a few 
"kinship groups" had to perform major tasks in the agricultural 
landscape simply over-emphasizes the role of these groups, leaving 
little room for the higher faculties (economic, political, and social) that 
coalitions of groups can develop. 

In the numerous ethnographic and ethnohistoric examples 
discussed in chapter 3, with respect to historical ayllu organization, 
one can readily see that the ayllu can not be defined simply in terms of 
kinship relations, or, less so, in terms an "amorphous conglomerate of 
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families". Although the integrity of the minor ayllus is maintained, the 
grouping of such units leads to the formation of new political and 
economic spheres. Considering these dimensions of ayllu 
organization, the "local autonomy" model projects an inadequate 
abstraction of the ayllu. Furthermore, this model, just as the 
"centralized bureaucracy" and the "urban revolution" schemes do, 
transposes an inaccurate definition of the ayllu back into prehispanic 
times when there is no way of being certain that the ayllu existed two 
thousand years ago. 

Nested Hierarchies and Agricultural Production 

The nature of Tiwanaku settlement in the valley and the 
distribution of shared iconographic denominators show that the 
regional settlement system articulated territorial nodes and the social 
segments that resided in them. This network, as found in the 
archaeological record, was made of elements shared by the society at 
large and by local, material means of expressing identity. The urban 


nucleus and 

the 

hinterland sites 

represented 

an articulated. 

hierarchical 

structure of economic. 

political. 

and ideological 

relationships. 





The 

"ayllu' 

'8 and "marka" 

concepts, in 

their different 


organizational dimensions, hold important parameters of 
interpretation. They do not constitute categories that depict 
prehispanic social entities. They simply represent examples of the 
kinds of social units that a segmentary organization can develop. In 
that sense, the interpretation of the ayllu and the marka must make 
reference only to their historical trajectories, as amassed by the 
ethnohistoric and the ethnographic records. 

The political, economic, social, and religious aspects of a larger 
segmented social unit can not be considered as independent factors, 
since the cohesion of the hierarchy resides, precisely, in the 


^The definition of the "ayllu", in this model, is taken from Xavier Izko's (1986, 1992) work: "The 
Andean-Bolivian ayllu can be defined as a group of a segmentary nature and with a territorial base; 
it possesses organizational levels. 
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interrelationship of these. From this consideration, it follows that 
through the display of symbols of power (conceived as the capacity to 
accomplish authority) in ceremonies and rituals, the hierarchy was 
strengthened. Thus, it appears that power structures in Tiwanaku 
society were skillfully maintained through a hierarchy of rituals, some 
performed at the local level, some at the larger territorial nodes, and 
the most important ones at the major centers. 

The authentication of a secure and prosperous Tiwanaku 
world, at the highest level, most certainly was led by a group of 
authorities and its auxiliary personnel, who owned and manipulated 
specific paraphernalia. Through rituals that included human sacrifice, 
the asymmetrical nature of the relationships reached consensus. These 
"services" that the privileged group provided must have been 
supported by their capacity to demonstrate the benefits of their actions. 
The skills to predict natural phenomena, via mythical beings, were 
probably the most extraordinary components of such demonstration, 
that, in turn, produced the symbols of authority, so well manifested in 
Tiwanaku's iconography. 

The "integrated nested hierarchies" model that the present 
study proposes, interprets the settlement pattern in the Tiwanaku 
Valley as an integrated system of various social units with local 
political hierarchies, capable of mobilizing their own population in the 
diverse agricultural tasks. The periodic mobilization of a substantial 
non-resident labor force for the construction and maintenance of the 
raised fields, as interpreted for the Pampa Koani case, was not essential 
in the Tiwanaku Valley. 

These operations were most likely managed and coordinated 
by the local, political heads and performed by the pooling of local 
labor. Thus, the technological knowledge, per se, to build raised fields, 
terraces, and qochas, as well as canals, causeways and dikes, were not 
in the hands of a group of "hydraulic engineers". Massive 
undertakings, such as the causeway that traverses the western sector of 
the Tiwanaku Valley, were most certainly built by collective labor force 
from the numerous local groups that benefited from such earthwork. 
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Secondary sites, such as Iwawi, were occupied by discrete 
social entities, apparently organized in a segmented fashion, perhaps 
similar, in some ways, to the segmentary organization of ayllus that 
converged into markets ("convergence centers"), forming defined 
hinterland territorial boundaries among them. Tertiary sites, generally 
lacking stone architecture, appear to have been branches of the 
secondary centers, having served a complementary function to each 
territorial dominion. Quaternary sites, it seems, represent small house 
mounds, from which the fields were tended. 

On the basis of extensive and intensive archaeological research 
in the northern sector of the Titicaca Basin, Erickson (1993) also finds 
conclusive evidence for the local, ayllu level, management of intensive 
agriculture, without the need of a centralized, bureaucratic state 
apparatus. "Raised fields under community control were apparently 
resilient and functioned independently of centralized state control, 
which waxed and waned in the region" (Erickson 1993:33). Similar 
arguments are made by Gray Graff am (1992) for the Pampa Koani area. 

The diversity in raised field construction, from one area to 
another, suggests important inter-group differences. Furthermore, 
differences in the use of agrotechnologies probably extended to zonal 
categories in the valley: Raised fields, mainly in the northern sector, 
and terraces and qocha in the southern portion of the valley. The 
diversification of agricultural regimes granted more stability to 
Tiwanaku's agricultural base, and probably also provided the means 
for the diversification of crops in the region. Thus, it is apparent that 
Tiwanaku did not rely on raised fields alone. Its agrarian foundation 
relied, ultimately, on the use of plural technologies. 

Local labor was mobilized locally for larger communal tasks 
and mutual benefit; this larger, regional participation was probably 
coordinated by the higher political figures of each territorial node in 
the valley. 

Similarly, the mobilization of labor by local groups could have 
served for the construction of monuments at Tiwanaku. As manifested 
by the heterogeneous nature of the lithic edifices and diverse stone- 
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carving styles at Tiwanaku, the construction of some of these 
monuments probably was carried out by different groups from the 
Tiwanaku Valley and, most likely, from beyond. In this sense, 
Tiwanaku represented an emblem of solidarity, a center of 
convergence and a point of sacred union. At Tiwanaku, during 
specific times of the year, many groups converged. As suggested by 
the excavations that were carried out in a domestic area, some 1.5 km 
to the east of Akapana (Janusek 1993; Rivera Casanovas 1994), the 
nested-hierarchical pattern may have been an intrinsic feature at 
Tiwanaku as well. These ''barrios" were not peripheral "rings", but 
integrated segments of a cyclic civic component at Tiwanaku. 

In summary, Tiwanaku settlement configuration within 
diverse agricultural regimes bespeaks of a nodal distribution of 
secondary centers and their branches-tertiary and quaternary sites. 
The diverse sectors of Tiwanaku's agricultural hinterland were 
articulated by local organizations, which, in turn, were reciprocated 
with unique goods and services from the urban center. Differences in 
the hierarchical order, nevertheless, must have been maintained by 
commonly held ideological principles, which were perpetuated 
through rituals and feasting. In that sense, Tiwanaku may have 
enthralled the highest niveau of ceremonies that included human 
sacrifice. 

The organization of the rural hinterland grew out of a 
symbiosis between an expanding urban core and its surrounding 
communities. That is, the evolution of urbanism was also the evolution 
of the rural hinterland. In this manner, it can be argued that the local 
establishments were also partakers in the larger scheme of settlement 
organization. Considering this scenario, it appears that imposition and 
coercion were not involved in the processes that led to the formation of 
Tiwanaku's settlement organization. 

Little has been said about other aspects of Tiwanaku's 
productive structure. This imbalance is mainly the result of the broad 
archaeological approach employed in this study. Research in other 
regions of the South Central Andes demonstrates that Tiwanaku's 
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economic foundations, despite its strong agrarian focus, transcended 
the agricultural domain. In that sense, pastoralism, for example, was a 
gargantuan component of Tiwanaku's economic substratum. 
Similarly, craft production, such as textiles, ceramics, and metallurgy 
were significant elements of the larger economic sphere. 

Tiwanaku Beyond Its Hinterland 

The formation of an institutionalized coercive component is 
usually considered an intrinsic element of state level systems and the 
means by which they expand (Carneiro 1970; Service 1975). Wari, a 
state that developed in the central highlands of Peru, sometime during 
the fifth century of our era (thus, contemporaneous with Tiwanaku), 
established various military posts in territories that it had conquered. 
Paradoxically, none of the Tiwanaku sites found so far exhibit 
defensive elements or other persistent traits that may suggest a 
militaristic arrangement. The only signs of possible confrontations are 
trophy heads and representations of them that appear frequently in 
Tiwanaku archaeological contexts. 

Does the absence of military components disclaim arguments 
concerning the formation of a Tiwanaku state? Could there have been 
ancient states that reconciled conflicting tendencies with other 
mechanisms of territorial annexation? The considerable spatial 
dimensions of Tiwanaku cultural material dispersal in the South 
Central Andes, the elaborate and massive monumental architecture at 
Tiwanaku, and the intricate settlement hierarchy in its core region 
manifest intrinsic elements of typical ancient state systems in the world 
(Haas 1987; Wright and Johnson 1975). 

One aspect that deserves more attention in our understanding 
of ancient complex society in the Andes is, unquestionably, the closer 
scrutiny of specific, indigenous constituents. In an attempt to 
generalize human developmental sequences, most theories of the state 
have overlooked the singular evolutionary trajectories of many 
complex social systems. 
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Tiwanaku's hegemony embraced a huge territory (Figure 
6.27). Its sphere of influence articulated a mosaic of cultural traditions, 
all of them, nonetheless, integrated into a dynamic world of political 
persuasion and economic action. Although it is essentially impossible 
to grasp the nature of the associations in all regions, it seems that a 
powerful ritual paraphernalia accompanied this platform of 
relationships. One thing is certain: During the course of at least five 
centuries, Tiwanaku produced and reproduced a successful system of 
nested hierarchical structures that maintained a strong and dynamic 
world of cultural interaction. 

Tiwanaku's expanse, as inferred from current archaeological 
interpretations, encompassed a large area of the Pacific Coast (today's 
southern Peru and northern Chile), the northwestern portion of 
Argentina, as well as strategic, mesothermal valleys in today's eastern 
Bolivia. Interestingly, a few areas of the altiplano, seemingly, were not 
influenced by Tiwanaku. Such areas include the Carangas sector (a 
large expanse east of the Desaguadero River) and the Nor Lipez region 
(south of the Uyuni Salt Lake). 

In the Pacific Coast, Tiwanaku established links with the 
Moquegua Drainage, in southern Peru (Goldstein 1993), the valleys of 
Lluta and Azapa, and the Atacama Desert, in northern Chile (Conklin 
and Torres 1991; Munoz 1983; Santoro 1981). In the mesothermal 
valleys to the east, Tiwanaku maintained an important nexus with 
Cochabamba (Byrne 1984; Cespedes 1982), and northeastern Potosi 
(Albarracin Jordan 1997). Most significant was probably the control of 
the Yungas area, where coca leaves were harvested. Indirect Tiwanaku 
influence was felt in the northwestern sector of Argentina (Otonello 
and Lorandi 1987). 
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Figure 6.2. The Pyramid of Akapana; a view of the top. Note the large depression, dug 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. 









Figure 6.3. The Pyramid of Akapana, first three levels. 
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Figure 6.4. Kantatayita, architectural model. 














Figure 6.5. Kantatayita, doorway lintel. 









Figure 6.6. Semisubterranean Temple. 












Figure 6.7. Bennett Monolith. 













Figure 6.8. Kalasasaya. 














Figure 6.9. Irrterior court rooms in Kalasasaya. 












Figure 6.10. Ponce Monolith in Kalasasaya. 








Figure 6.11. Gateway of the Sun in Kalasasaya. 











Figure 6.12. "El Fraile" Monolith in Kalasasaya. 











Figure 6.13. Pumapunku, view of the southern side. 










Figure 6.14. Pumapunku, view of the eastern side. 














Figure 6.15. Putuni. 












Figure 6.16, Classic Tiwanaku (A.D. 400-800) keru. 






Figure 6.17. Classic Tiwanaku (A.D. 400-800) inciensario. 





Figure 6.18. 


CLASSIC TIWANAKU (A.D. 400 - 1000) 
SETTLEMENT PATTERN 








Figure 6.19. 


POST-CLASSIC TIWANAKU (A.D. 1000 - 1100) 
SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 








Figure 6.20. Raised Fields. 
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Figure 6.21. Terraces. 






Figure 6.22. Qocha. 









Figure 6.23. The site of Iwawi located at the southern base of the Taraco Peninsula. 







Figure 6.24. Worked llama bone used for inhaling hallucinogenic substances, found at Iwawi. 







Figure 6.25. Worked llama bone used for inhaling hallucinogenic substances, found at Tiwanaku. 











Figure 6.26. Formative Period raised fields at Iwawi. 
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Figure 6.27. Tiwanaku's area of influence (ca. A.D. 800). 
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7 THE LOSS OF POWER AND PRESTIGE 



The disintegration of Tiwanaku, around A.D. 1000, led to the 
formation of numerous confederations in territories that had been 
previously integrated by a much larger and cohesive power structure. 
Although the reasons for Tiwanaku's disintegration are still poorly 
understood, a recurrent argument to explain Tiwanaku's debacle has 
been based on the notion of an invasion by southern Aymara^ groups, 
around A.D. 1200 (Bouysse-Cassagne 1988; Gisbert et al. 1987; Torero 
1970). 

The Aymara Invasion Hypothesis 

On the basis of general linguistic data, the supporters of the 
invasion hypothesis argue that Tiwanaku constituted a Pukina- 
speaking civilization that fell in the hands of Aymara speaking 
warriors. Waldemar Espinoza (1980) traces the origin of these Aymara 
invaders to the southern sector of the altiplano and some of the valleys 
in northern Chile. He claims that prior to the Aymara conquest, 
Tiwanaku's sociopolitical sphere constituted a territory occupied by 
Pukina people. Espinoza bases his assumptions on ethnohistoric 
records that indicate the presence of Pukina groups in most of the 
eastern and northeastern sectors of the Titicaca Basin, in northern La 
Paz, and in sectors of Chuquisaca, Potosi and the Colca Valley in 
Arequipa. 

^The term "Aymara" is actually a misnomer that was first introduced by the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century to characterize the language spoken by the different ethnic groups of the Qollasuyu. Later, 
this concept was expanded to include all areas of culture (Markham n.d.). 
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The invasion-hypothesis also makes reference to Cieza de 
Leon's writings, which describe the conquest of Chucuito (western 
margin of the "big lake" sector of Lake Titicaca) by the Lupaqa under 
the leadership of Cari, a fearless Aymara captain (Bouysse-Cassagne 
1987; Gisbert et al. 1987). For the Pacajes region, ethnohistoric 
documents have also been used to attribute the origin of the Pacajes to 
a southern geographic region. In the Visita to the Pacajes province in 
1583, Mercado de Pehaloza stated that some of the Pacajes claimed to 
the have come from the Laguna de Chucuito, and that others said to 
have come from Carangas, a province to the south of Pacajes. 

Alfredo Torero (1987), on the other hand, argues that the 
invasion took place from the north, and that the Aymara nucleus is 
actually located in the Rio Pampas region (Department of Ayacucho in 
Peru). Using mainly the Copia de Curatos (official document of the 
Catholic Church), elaborated around 1600, Torero states that during 
the sixteenth century the linguistic landscape in the altiplano was 
composed of four languages: Aymara, Quechua, Puquina, and 
Uruquilla. Primacy of any one of these had a specific historical 
sequence, in accord with broader developments in their economic and 
political structures. In that sense, these languages also represented 
"nations". However, ethnic diversity and variability in language use 
during the sixteenth century make a strict association extremely 
difficult. There were some Uru groups, for example, that spoke 
Uruquilla; other Uru groups spoke Puquina, while others spoke 
Aymara. 

Torero (1987), nonetheless, develops an ethnic sequence on the 
basis of linguistic reconstructions, contending that the Urus were the 
first settlers of the Titicaca Basin; supposedly, they spoke Puquina or 
Uruquilla. This primary "nation" was followed by the Puquina 
"nation", founder of Tiwanaku. Torero states, "We lack a Pukina 
chronicler. If one had existed, and he had commented on an almost 
extinct folk, it is likely that he would have told us about the marvels of 
his people and praised the magnificence of Pucara and Tiahuanaco, 
that their remote ancestors built around the sacred lake" (Torero 
1987:351). 
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Puquina (Tiwanaku) territory would have been continuous, 
spreading from the eastern margin of Lake Titicaca to the Pacific Coast, 
to the west. To the north, Puquina people would have expanded to the 
upper Vilcanota Valley, near Cusco, and to the south the Puquina 
would have reached territories of Sucre and Potosi. Puquina 
continuity in territorial possessions would have turned discontinuos as 
a result of the Aymara invasion from the north. 

In brief, the arguments of the invasion hypothesis are based on 
a reconstruction of linguistic data and on a singular interpretation of 
the ethnohistoric documents. The "ethnic" sequence that comes out of 
these considerations puts the Uru as a first "nation", followed by the 
Puquina, which Torero associates with Tiwanaku. Subsequently, the 
Aymara would have invaded the Puquina, forcing them to escape to 
the northeast. The Aymara expansion would have been promoted 
further by the Inka during the fifteenth century. 

The Climate Degradation Hypothesis 

Alan Kolata's work in the Pampa Koani, 12 km north of 
Tiwanaku, showed that this flood plain constitutes one of the most 
impressive agricultural landscapes in the South Central Andes. As 
notes in the previous chapter, Kolata associates the enormous expanses 
of raised fields and their associated features, such as canals, dikes, and 
causeways, with Tiwanaku, arguing that its fundamental productive 
apparatus relied on this technology. 

In the survey of a sector of the Koani Plain, Kolata identified 20 
mound sites, most of which, apparently, do not include post-Tiwanaku 
materials: yet, he states that the larger mounds include burial cysts 
belonging to post-Tiwanaku groups (Kolata 1986:751). Moreover, 
Kolata contends that the Tiwanaku settlement pattern contrasts with 
the post-Tiwanaku settlement configuration in that post-Tiwanaku 
sites are mainly located on nearby hillslopes. 

On the basis of paleolimnological data (Binford and Brenner 
1987), obtained from cores from Lake Titicaca, and ice-cores from 
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Quelccaya (Thompson et al. 1979), Kolata argues that the ostensibly 
severe drought that occurred around A.D. 1000 destroyed Tiwanaku's 
agricultural system. The "hydraulic engineers" would have failed to 
provide solutions to the problem, and a severe economic crisis would 
have, eventually, annihilated the power of the elite. "The people of 
Tiwanaku themselves did not perish en masse, but their special form 
of social organization, their economic power impelled by imperial 
conquests and intensive production on rich agricultural lands, their 
cities studded with the monumental displays of former glory, all of 
these went the way of the dinosaur" (Kolata 1993:229). 

Although Kolata's argument does not contemplate the 
replacement of all Tiwanaku people, like the invasion hypothesis 
assumes, it does contend that the downfall led to the loss of a "special 
form of organization" and a drastic economic change. 

Culture Change and Continuity 

Ceramics 


By A.D. 1000, conspicuous changes in the archaeological 
record point toward the development of new patterns of behavior. 
These changes are manifested, particularly, in certain aspects of 
ceramic manufacture. The most obvious changes in ceramics are the 
disappearance of incense burners and kerus. Polychrome decoration 
also fades from the decorative art style. However, there was an 
increase in the frequencies of jars and pitchers, all of which, if 
decorated, exhibit various geometric motifs. The main ware is 
characterized by a dense, orange paste, utilized in bowls and pitchers. 
Two additional wares were used in the manufacture of jars and 
pitchers. The tempering employed was sand. Most of the ceramic 
pieces were fired in variable atmospheres (oxidizing/reducing). Most 
bowls exhibit burnishing or polishing in the interior. Very few of them 
were burnished in the exterior. 
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Decoration is based on combination of wavy lines, dots, 
triangles and circles (Figures 7.1 and 7.2 ). One or two wavy lines 
appear frequently in the interior rim of bowls and pitchers, similar to 
Tiwanaku decoration. In a few examples, llama figures ornament the 
interior of bowls. These figures present thick bodies that contrast with 
the latter stylized figures of llamas of the Pacajes-Inka style. Domestic 
wares are represented by ollas (cooking vessels), pitchers and large 
jars; most of these present burnished sides. While none of the typical 
Tiwanaku shapes (kerus, tazones, and incense burners) appear in the 
Early Pacajes repertoire, the domestic wares show great 
correspondance with Tiwanaku domestic ceramics, especially in paste 
composition and surface treatment. 


Settlement Pattern 

A total of 964 sites are associated with an Early Pacajes 
component; most of these represent small camps. As shown in Figure 
7.3 and Table 7.1, the great majority of sites is located in the coluvium 
zones and do not exhibit architectural components. Around 82% of 
Tiwanaku sites also include an Early Pacajes component; most 
importantly, many of these are associated directly with agricultural 
fields. Contrasting with previous Tiwanaku patterns. Early Pacajes 
settlement reached to the upper sectors of mountains. In one sector of 
the southern mountain chain, the presence of a fortress, or pukara 
(Figure 7.4), that dates to the twelfth century, suggests that important 
changes in the social relationships had taken place. 

Two alternatives had initially been proposed to explain the 
construction of fortifications in the Tiwanaku Valley. The first 
alternative associated the fortresses with conflict among local, 
neighboring groups for the control of economic resources; this struggle 
was interpreted as the result of a fading, overarching Tiwanaku 
authority at the turn of the second millennium. 

The second alternative, on the other hand, contemplated the 
construction of fortifications as a response by the Pacajes folk to the 
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LOWER 

VALLEY 

MIDDLE 

VALLEY 

TOTAL 

% 

ucz 

53 

79 

132 

13.69 

LCZ 

151 

135 

286 

29.67 

SGZ 

110 

282 

392 

40.66 

AP 

4 

9 

13 

1.35 

LZ 

17 

0 

17 

1.76 

TZ 

103 

12 

115 

11.93 

IZ 

0 

9 

9 

0.93 

TOTAL 

438 

526 

964 

100.00 


Table 7.1. Early Pacajes site distribution, by microenvironment (after 
Albarracin - Jordan and Mathews 1990:141). 


Inka intrusion in the area, around A.D. 1470. C-14 results corroborate 
the first scenario, suggesting, again, that Tiwanaku's collapse left 
sectorial social units among which episodic confrontation was 
probably common. 

Tiwanaku's loss of power and prestige left a void in its nuclear 
zone (Tiwanaku Valley), contrasting with neighboring regions, such as 
the Lupaqa and Qolla territories, where extensive and powerful 
polities emerged. This regional contrast indicates that the forces that 
ultimately brought Tiwanaku's disintegration were the heirs of the 
groups that it once integrated. It was the formation of powerful 
segments within the pristine and prosperous political and economic 
structure of Tiwanaku that ultimately brought separatism and 
disintegration. 

Agricultural Fields 

Continuity in site occupation between Tiwanaku and Early 
Pacajes as well as the relationship between the sites and the diverse 
agricultural regimes suggest that raised fields, terraces, and qochas 
were part of post-Tiwanaku productive technologies. In the case of 
raised fields, there are associations between large tracts and mounds 
that contain only Early Pacajes materials. In the case of terraces, most 
of the platforms that lay above 3950 m present evidence of an Early 
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Pacajes component. Similarly, numerous Early Pacajes sites are located 
around the qochas, suggesting continuity with Tiwanaku in the use of 
these fields. 

Knowledge about agricultural technologies was not lost with 
Tiwanaku's disintegration, demonstrating that this kind of cultural 
competence was not tied to a centralized planning apparatus, 
composed of "hydraulic engineers". Instead, it rested on the hands of 
local farmers. 

Funerary Traditions 

The construction of funerary towers, called chullpa, in the 
altiplano became widespread sometime after Tiwanaku's collapse 
(Figure 7.5). Nonetheless, it has been argued that this custom may 
actually date to Inka influence in the region. Recent studies on chullpa 
have provided new light on their symbolic content and their 
significance in social organization (Bengtsson 1991). 

William Isbell believes that chullpas and ayllus have a common 
origin, relatively recent in time. From this argument, this investigator 
states that the principles of social organization of ayllus must also be 
relatively recent. Isbell's dilemma arises from a naive characterization 
of the ayllu. He contends that "the linchpin of the ayllu was the 
ancestor mummy" (Isbell 1997:286), and that, therefore, "Without the 
ancestor mummy in its open sepulcher there could be no ayllu" (Isbell 
1997:138). 

Judging from the complex political, economic, and ideological 
dimensions of the ethnohistoric and ethnographic ayllu (Chapter 3), it 
becomes clear that it cannot be conceived, less so understood, from a 
simple association with the rites of ancestor worship. In that sense, 
even the use of the term "ayllu", in a generic manner, loses its 
significance. Forcing a nexus between one kind of sepulcher and the 
ayllu is to preclude important historical antecedents. 

An important source in the elucidation of the social 
organization of post-Tiwanaku groups is the ethnohistoric record. 
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particularly the Spanish administrative documents of the sixteenth 
century. Therese Bouysse-Cassagne (1987) states that the Pacajes 
Confederation was divided into two halfs: Urqusuyu and Umasuyu; 
both included multiple ethnic groups. Within Urqusuyu lay the 
Tiwanaku Valley, where no chullpas were constructed. Early Pacajes 
graves, on the other hand, follow, in some way, earlier Tiwanaku 
burial patterns (Figure 7.6). 

One aspect that deserves attention is the fact that some of the 
Tiwanaku burials already exhibit ''open sepulcher" features. 
Excavations at the site of Guaqui, for example, have shown that this 
sort of grave anteceded the larger, chullpa kind (Albarracin-Jordan 
1996). Similar archetypes were found in Tiwanaku contexts in 
Lukurmata (Bermann 1994) and in Moquegua (Goldstein 1989). 

The Ethnohistoric Record 

As indicated above, the Relacion de la Provincia de los Pacajes, an 
administrative record that was written by Pedro Mercado de Pehaloza 
in 1583, mentions that some of the Pacajes folk said to have come from 
the south; yet, others claimed that their origin was in the Lake Titicaca 
region. The "Aymara invasion" hypothesis has deleted the aboriginal 
claim. Torero (1987:340), for example, states that 

On the other hand, the location of the Lupacas on the western 
side of the lake and the fresh character of Cieza de Leon's 
news concerning the movement of Cari's people from the 
highlands of the Cordillera Real led us to suspect that the 
Lupaca invasion-and most likely that of the Pacajes as well- 
took place not long before the intrusion of the Inka in the 
Altiplano. 

The archaeological record, on the other hand, shows us a 
different panorama. There are no material remains of an abrupt 
change in the region. Proof of this continuity are the settlement 
pattern, the use of agricultural fields (raised fields, terraces, and 
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qochas), the domestic ceramic ware, and the funerary traditions. In 
light of these data, it becomes apparent that numerous aspects of 
Tiwanaku culture were inherited by Early Pacajes folk, arid that 
assumptions of invasions simply do not fit into the archaeological 
picture. 


The Inkas in the Tiwanaku Valley 

A few changes were introduced by the Inka in the Tiwanaku 
Valley around 1450. Of particular significance was the establishment of 
administrative posts that served political ends (Pease 1982:196), 
although larger economic interests lay behind the managerial agenda 
(Murra 1982). Defiance of Inka infringement was the initial reaction of 
the Aymara confederations in the southern portion of the 
Tawantinsuyu, but the political animosity between two of the larger 
and more powerful polities, namely the Qolla and the Lupaqa, 
facilitated the Inka infiltration. By establishing an alliance with the 
Lupaqa, the Inka were able to annex the Qolla territory to the empire 
(Diez de San Miguel [1567] 1964). The coalition with the Lupaqa 
instituted a reciprocal, yet hierarchical, relationship between the Inka 
and Cari, the local mallku, who became some sort of "assistant" to the 
Inka (Bouysse-Cassagne 1987:303). 

It is around 1470, as indicated by Sarmiento de Gamboa's 
([1572] 1907) writings, that the Inka Tupac Yupanki subdued the 
Aymara speaking polities. Thus, it is likely that the Tiwanaku Valley 
was also incorporated into the larger Inka domain around this time. 
The influence can be most readily identified by material items, e.g., 
ceramics, which in some cases show a fusion with the local style. The 
Inkas also established a post in Tiwanaku, as exhibited in the northern 
sector of Pumapunku, being it likely that the ancient site represented 
an important shrine. 

The arrival of the Spaniards to Cajamarca in 1532 and the 
eventual execution of Atahuallpa in 1533 brought about the collapse of 
Tawantinsuyu (Salas et al. 1987). The conquest did not just represent 
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military destruction; most of all, it escalated to ethnocide. It was not 
just the Inka who fell prey of the conquistadors, it was an entire 
continent that suffered, first, from the manipulation, the abuse, and the 
ignorance of adventurers, and second, from the larger administrative 
structure of the Crown, which maximized the mechanisms of 
alienation. 

Was the Spanish conquest an inevitable process? After 506 
years of Columbus' voyage, none of the aboriginal groups that 
survived centuries of mistreatment and manipulation have reason for 
commemoration. After the repartimientos were made, which included 
people from the Tiwanaku Valley, the local population was 
incorporated into an entirely new administrative system. Reciprocity 
in the new social scale became the satire of the conquerors, who instead 
envisioned a master/servant relationship to be the natural and divine 
order. 


As far as subsistence strategies are concerned, the arrival of 
the Spaniards marked the introduction of radically new technologies. 
The most widespread of these was the oxen-plow. It became the most 
common way to prepare the fields, and today it is still customarily 
used. It is most likely, during this initial phase, that terracing and qocha 
were abandoned. Although most of the traditional crops remained 
important in the overall suite of agricultural products, wheat and 
barley were incorporated to the spectrum. Llamas were substituted 
with sheep, cows, pigs, and donkeys. 
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Figure 7.2 Early Pacajes ceramics. 
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Figure 7.5. Urqu Pacajes Chullpa 










Figure 7.6. Urna Pacajes burial cyst. 
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Tiwanaku's zenith took place between the fifth 
and tenth centuries of our era, five centuries of 
extraordinary achievements that characterized 
the evolutionary trajectory of one of the most 
outstanding civilizations of the prehispanic 
world. Tiwanaku still plays a pivotal role in 
Andean cosmogony. It is still part of a plethora 
of myths that reproduce and, at the same time, 
configure the purposes and meaning of a 
magnificent cultural heritage. Archaeological 
inquiry at Tiwanaku began just a century ago. 
Nonetheless, its contributions to our 
understanding of the origin, development, and 
collapse of this ancient civilization have provided 
the scientific bases on which our knowledge of 
the past is currently constructed. In this book. 
Dr. Albarracin-Jordan makes a comprehensive 
analysis of the criteria that, historically, shaped 
different views about ancient Tiwanaku. 
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